THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 


LAURA MASON. 


(Concluded. ) 


THAT night, Laura had scarcely laid her head on her 
pillow, when she found her aunt standing by the bed- 
side. : 
‘Why, aunt,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I couldn’t think who 
it was. Iam glad you are come; for I am not a bit 
sleepy. Can’t you stay, and talk with me a little 
while ? ”’ 

‘What shall we talk about ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I wish I were not too big to hear you 
tell me a story.” , 

‘‘ T wish so too,-Laura. Perhaps I could do what I 
wish to do with a story better than in any other way. 
And yet I would rather treat you like an older person. 
Shall I?” 

‘Oh, yes, Aunt Charlotte: you always treat me just 
as I like to be treated, just as 1 ought to be treated, I 
suppose; neither like a little child, nor yet like a young 
woman.”’ 

‘Well, my dear, now I am going to give you pain. 
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T am going to perform an operation. 
it?” 

‘¢ An operation! mercy! what, a surgical one? You 
are in fun, aunt.”’ 

‘No, dear, I am not in fun; but I confess that I am 
speaking figuratively. Iam going to inflict pain upon 
you; but it is pain of mind, and not of body. I hope I 
am going to improve your sight.”’ 

Laura was silent with surprise, and her aunt soon 
went on. 

‘Would you not prefer to know of a serious danger, 
a fault which is growing upon you, and which will cer- 
tainly become a terrible sin if you do not cure it in 
season ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Laura, humbly. 

‘Do you believe that all liars have always been so, 
from the time they first began to talk ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know: surely, Aunt Charlotte, you don’t 
mean to accuse me of lying? I don’t think I ever told 
a lie in my life; nobody ever suspected me before.’’ 
And the tears began to fall fast. 

**T do not charge you with lying, my dear child; and 
I am thankful to see you have so much feeling on the 
subject: I am rejoiced that you have such a horror of 
the sin. But, in spite of this horror, dear Charlotte, 
believe me, you are in imminent danger of becoming a 
liar within one year from this time. Almost all liars 
have become so by degrees. It is an instinct with chil- 
dren usually to tell the truth, until bad example or the 
force of temptation shall lead them astray. And then 
they begin by degrees, and do not know that they are 
out of the true path till they have wandered a great way 
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from it. Then it is a long, hard, slippery way to get back 
to perfect truthfulness.” 

‘‘ But what have I done,”’ asked Laura, sobbing bit- 
terly, ‘‘to make you think I would tell a lie? O Aunt 
Charlotte! mother neyer said so: she never suspected 
me, I know.”’ 

‘“T think she never did, my dear. I am glad she did 
not detect it; for she is thoroughly truthful herself, and 
it would have made her miserable on her sick-bed, if she 
had observed these approaching symptoms of evil to her 
child. But you must remember that your mother has 
been very little with you for two years past. She has 
been constantly confined to her bed or travelling for her 
health, and I think all the mischief has been done within 
that time. Perhaps her watchful eye would have detected 
the fault still sooner. But I have promised her that I 
will be as a mother to you. Shall I?” 

‘Oh yes, I know I need one.” 

‘Then let me tell you plainly, that, almost every day 
since you came here, I have had the pain of observing 
some little instance of exaggeration, or, what is worse, 
equivocation.’’ | 

‘T did not know it, Aunt Charlotte.”’ 

‘I think you did not, my dear child. I think the 
habit has grown upon you, without your having the 
slightest consciousness of it; and I do believe that you 
will have both the will and the power to conquer it, when 
I have performed this surgical operation of opening your 
blind eyes, — the eyes of your soul. I am so sure that 
you hat@ falsehood and dread sin, that I would delay no 
longer to put you in possession of this knowledge of your 
danger, although you have been scarcely a fortnight 
under my roof. Are you sorry I have done it ?”’ 
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“Oh no, Aunt Charlotte; I thank you! I thank you! 
but —” 

“ But what, my child? Do you think I am mis- 
taken ?”’ , 

‘‘ No, ma’am, I suppose not; but I don’t remember when 
I have equivocated. I know I have exaggerated sometimes. 
Miss French used to say that all lively children do.”’ 

‘But if all lively children do, that does not make it 
right, does it?’’ Besides, the lady was mistaken. I 
have known very lively children who were equally con- 
scientious, and never exaggerated at all. I acknowledge 
that grown-up people set a very bad example in this 
respect ; but the habit is a wrong and dangerous one, and 
can be corrected by incessant care. But the other, Laura, 
the equivocating, is a step farther towards lying; one 
more step downwards.”’ 


Laura attempted to speak, but could only articulate, 
“When did I—?”’ 


‘When you tried to make me think you went round 
to ask about Mrs. Bowles, when your real inducement 
was the pleasure of a walk with a schoolmate; when you 
pleaded in excuse for climbing over the gate, that you 
could not open it, and yet had scarcely tried; when you 
were not inclined to read to your uncle, and gave as a 
reason that you were going to sew, yet told me after- 
wards that you had forgotten to sew. You know, Laura, 
you kept thinking of it and putting it off all the even- 
ing; and when you said that to your uncle, you hoped 
even then you should escape from the sewing also, some- 
how.” , 

“Oh, Aunt Charlotte, how could you read my 
thoughts so?’’ 3 
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“My darling, you little know how transparent a child’s 
heart and motives are, even toa human being! How 
bare, then, must they lie before the eye of God! I could 
tell you of twenty small occasions on which you have 
made false excuses ; have assigned the reason which you 
thought would sound best, rather than the true reason for 
your conduct. I think you deceived yourself often: I 
will do you that justice. Your eyes, never taught to 
look into this subject, have been quite blind to the error. 
But, Laura, God will see that you have this excuse no 
longer. I do not believe that it will be possible for you 
to prevaricate in the least to-morrow without knowing it. 
You will be astonished yourself to find how often you are 
on the point of slight deviations from truth, — how 
many petty equivocations come to the tongue’s end. 
That will prove to you, better than my declarations can, 


in what peril your soul has been. Your soul, my child 
—remember! scarcely any thing has such power to ruin 
the soul as falsehood. I have trembled for nothing less 
than your soul. You have thought these J/itté/e matters 


till now! ”’ 


“Yes, but I do not believe I shall ever afflict you so 
again, Aunt Charlofte.”’ 

‘‘God must help you then, and you must ask his help. 
If you feel real-compunction, and are distressed at your 
own danger, you cannot help beseeching him to help you, 
You are just in the condition, Laura, in which I could 
desire some guardian angel to whisper occasionally in your . 
ear, “‘ Watch and pray ;”’ for you have no idea what inces- 
sant care, what indefatigable exertion, you must use. I 
tell you plainly, it is a very, very hard thing you have 


todo. I have done all that I can, my dear child. Now 
19* 
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T must leave you to yourself and to your God. But, 
before I bid you good mght, let me impress upon you the 
motto of safety, again and again, ‘‘ Watch and pray.” 
Oh, how constantly you must watch, how fervently you 
must pray! Laura, you are lost if you do not. These 
are not small offences. It is fatal to think so.” 

Suddenly, for a few moments, Mrs. Frazer knelt by the 
bedside, and implored the help of God and the Saviour 
for this tempted young creature ; and then, as she kissed 
the forehead of Laura, and bade her an affectionate good- 
night, the child felt that her aunt’s cheeks were wet with 
tears. 

Laura did reform thoroughly ; but she found her aunt’s 
prediction true: it was a very difficult task. Almost 
every day, for a time, she would detect herself on the 
point of giving some frivelous reason for her actions 
or omissions, which an instant’s reflection showed her 
was not quile true. The solemnity of Mrs. Frazer’s 
appeal ; the startling idea of her sou/’s danger which had 
been presented; the conviction which had been carried 
home to her for the first time, that religiously alone could 
she hope to struggle against temptation, — all had effected 
that which every heart needs, a change. The change was 
what it must be in almost every child ; that she felt the 
absolute need of God’s assistance, of his holy influence; 
and therefore she simply and earnestly prayed for it. 
And by prayer she conquered her besetting sin, although 
its approach had been so imperceptible, and its hold upon 
her so strong. By prayer she became a consistent Chris- 
tian, aiming at perfection long before she entered on the 
temptations of womanhood. L, J. H. 











JESUS WITH US. 


** How oft I wish that I had lived, 
When Jesus dwelt below, 
One smile of his blest face to gain, 
Who loved the children so! 


** How would that smile have won my heart 
To seek his heavenly home, 
When, stretching out his hand, he said, 


“Oh! suffer them to come’”’! 


**T would have joined that joyful band 
Who sang Hosannas loud, 
And in the temple’s spacious court 
Stood, with the listening crowd. 


‘Or, had I been that little one, 
Whom in the midst he placed, 
When he declared the humble mind 
Alone his kingdom graced, — 


* Think what a guard that word had proved 
Against the power of sin; 
How had it sounded in my soul, 
When evil thoughts came in. 


“ And when temptations from without 
Had urged my feet to stray, 
How would that tender, loving look 
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Have shown the narrow way ' 
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‘‘Oh! blest were they beyond all thought 
Who saw the Saviour’s face, 

And from his earnest lips who caught 

The accents of his grace. 


** But still he smiles upon the child 
Who strives to act aright ; 

Still in the midst of all, he sets 

The lowly, — his delight. 


“You may not see the look of love; 
But your full heart can tell, 
How, in its depths, from that free fount 
The heavenly blessing fell. 


** When sin, without you or within, 
Has spread its secret snare, 

That look, that voice, yet may be near, 

In answer to your prayer. 





** And when in heartfelt gratitude 

Your hymn of praise you sing, 
He, in his high and holy place, 

Accepts the offering.” 





Quiet INFLUENCE.—For every good deed of ours the 
world will be the better always. And perhaps no day 
does a man walk down the street cheerfully, and like a 
child of God, without some passenger’s being lightened 
by his face, and, unknowingly to himself, catching from 
its look a something of religion, and sometimes, not im- 
possibly, what just saves him from some wrong action.— 


W. Mountford. 





THE ANT-LION. 


THE insect which bears the name of Formica Leo, or the 
Ant-Lion, is so called from its devouring great numbers 
of ants. It is the caterpillar worm of a fly resembling 
the libellee, or great dragon-flies. It is somewhat of the 
nature of the spider in its way of taking its prey, its 
manner of spinning, and the figure and softness of 
its body. It has, in its general figure, somewhat of the 
appearance of the millipedes or wood-louse, so that some 
have mistaken it at first for that animal. It is of a dirty 
greyish color, marked with some black spots; and these 
also appear composed of many points when viewed with a 
microscope, which make it resemble a hedge-hog or por- 
cupine. Its body is composed of several rings, and has 
thence a wrinkled look. It has six legs; four are jointed 
to the breast, and the other two to a longer part which 
may be taken for its neck. Its head is small and flat, 
and it has two remarkable horns. These are about the 
sixth part of an ingh long, and as thick as a hair; they 
are hard, hollow, and hooked at the end, like the claws of 
acat. At the origin of each of these horns, it has a clear 
and bright eye, which sees very distinctly, and gives the 
creature notice to escape on sight of the smallest 
object. 

This insect is not able to hunt after its prey, nor to 
destroy large insects: it can only draw into its snares 
such as come near its habitation, and of these very few 
are such as he can manage. All the winged tribe are 
able to escape by flight; and the beetle kinds, and others 
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that have hard shells upon their bodies, are of no use to 
him, as his horns cannot pierce them. The smallness of 
the ant, and the want of wings in the neuters, make them 
the destined prey of this devourer. The manner in which 
he catches his prey is as follows: He usually encamps 
under an old wall, that he may be sheltered from the 
injuries of the weather; and he always chooses a place 
where the soil is composed of a fine dry sand. In this 
he makes a pit of the shape of a funnel, or an inverted 
hollow cone. If he intends the pit to be but small, he 
thrusts down his hinder part into the sand, and by 
degrees plunges himself backwards into it; and when he 
has got in to a certain depth, he tosses out the loose sand 
which has run down, with his head, artfully throwing it 
off beyond the edges of his pit. There he lies at the 
bottom of a small hollow, which is widest at the top, and 
comes sloping down to his body. But if he is to make a 
larger pit, more pains are required to bring it to perfec- 
tion. He first traces on the surface of the sand a large 
circle, which is the erected base or mouth of the pit he is 
to make in the form of an inverted cone. He then buries 
himself in the sand near the edge of this circle, and care- 
fully throws up the sand above him, with his head tossing 
it out beyond the circumference of the circle. Thus he 
continues his work, running down backwards in a spiral 
line all the way, and carefully throwing off the sand from 
above him, till he has come to the place of his rest, which 
is the point or reverted apex of the hollow cone he has 
formed by his passage. The length of his neck, and the 
flatness of his head, give him the power of using the whole 
as a spade, and throwing off the sand with great ease ; 
and his strength in this part is so great, that he is able to 
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throw off a quantity of it to six inches’ distance. This is 
a power he exerts oftener, however, in throwing away the 
remains of the animals he has fed upon, that his den may 
not become frightful to others of the same species, by 
seeing their fellow-carcasses about it. 

When he has finished his pit, he buries himself at the 
bottom of it among the sand, leaving no part above the 
ground but the tips of his two horns, which he expands 
to the two sides of his pit. In this condition he lies and 
waits for his prey, and never comes up afterwards. When 
an ant, or any other insect, chances to walk over the edge 
of his pit, its steps throw, down a little of the sand, which, 
naturally running down to the bottom of the pit, gives 
the enemy notice of his prey ; he then tosses up the sand 
which covers his head, to bury the ant, and bring him 
down with its returning force to the bottom; and as one 
such attempt cannot be sufficient to prevent the ant’s 
escape, he throws more and more sand upon him, till he 
by degrees brings him down. All the endeavors of the 
ant to escape, when once it is within the verge of the pit, 
are in vain; for, as it attempts to climb, the sand runs 
away from under its feet, and it sinks the lower for every 
attempt. This motion of the sand also informs the enemy 
where it is, and directs him to throw up more sand in the 
right place, which it does, till the poor ant falls to the 
bottom between its horns. It then plunges the points 
deep into the ant’s body ; and, having sucked all the juice 
out of the prey, it throws out the empty skin as far from 
the hole as it can. ‘This done, it mounts up the edges of 
its pit, and, if it has suffered any injury, repairs it with 
great care, and immediately buries itself in the centre 
to await for another meal. The horns of this creature 
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are its only organs for receiving nourishment: it never 
brings any animal which it has seized near to its head, 
but always holds it at the tip of the horns. They there- 
fore plainly serve as syringes, to draw into its stomach 
the juices of the bodies of the insects it feeds upon; _nei- 
ther is there any mouth or trunk, or any other organ, to 
be discovered about its head, which would answer the 
purpose of eating; the head seeming only intended for 
throwing away the sand in forming the pit. The horns 
of this animal being so necessary to its life, nature has 
provided for the restoring them in case of accidents; and, 
if cut off, they are found to grow again. 

The quantity of food this animal procures by its pit 
cannot be great; and as it has no power of catching its 
prey any other way, its motion being only backwards, 
and that slowly, and by small spaces at a time, some 
people have supposed its catching an ant now and then 
was rather for diversion than hunger. But though the 
formica-leo will live a long time without food, and even 
pass through all its changes when shut up in a box, yet 
it is always ready to eat when food is offered it; it always 
appears starved and small when kept thus; and if a fly 
is given to it in this hungry state, it will so suck out 
all its juices, that the shell remaining may be rubbed to 
powder between the fingers, while the body of the crea- 
ture that has sucked it appears remarkably swelled and 
distended, so that it is plain that the juices of the prey 
are conveyed into the body of the creature; though it is 
not so easy to see by what means, the horns not appear- 
ing to have any perforation. 

When the formica-leo has lived a proper time in this 
state, it leaves its pit, and is only seen drawing lines and 
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traces on the surface of the sand. After this it buries 
itself under the surface, and there encloses itself in a 
fine web, in which it is to pass its transformation into 
the winged state. This case is made of a sort of silk 
which the creature spins in the manner of a spider, and 
of a quantity of the grains of sand cemented together by 
a glutinous humor that flows from its pores. ‘This case, 
however, would be too harsh and coarse for the body of 
the creature, and therefore it serves only for the outer 
covering to defend it from injuries; the creature spin- 
ning one of pure and incomparably fine silk, of a beautiful 
pearl color, within it, which covers its whole body. When 
the creature has lain some time in this case, it throws off 
its outer skin, with the eyes, horns, and every other part 
necessary to its life before, and becomes an oblong nymph, 
in which a careful eye may trace the form of the fly into 
which it is to be transformed. There may be seen, 
through its transparent covering, new eyes, new horns, 
new wings, and all the other parts of the animal in its 
perfect state. This nymph makes its way about half out 
of the shell, and remains in this condition, but without 
either life or motion till the perfect fly makes its way out 
ata slit in the back. In this last state it much resem- 
bles the libellae or dragon-flies common about our waters. 

When the insect forms its pit into a bed of pure sand, 
it is made and repaired with great ease; but when it 
meets with other substances among the sand, the labor 
becomes the more embarrassing. If, for instance, when 
the creature has half formed its pit, and then comes to a 
stone of some moderate size, it does not desert the work 
for this, but goes on, intending to remove that impedi- 
ment at last. When the pit is finished, the creature 


— 
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crawls backward up the side of the place where the stone 
is, and, getting his hinder parts under it, takes great pains 
and time to get it on a true poise, and then begins to 
crawl backwards with it up the edge to the top of the pit, 
to get it out of the way. It is a very common thing to 
see a formica-leo in this manner laboring at a stone four 
times as big as its own body; and as it can only move 
backwards, and the poise is hard to keep, especially up a 
slope of such crumbly matter as sand, which moulders 
away from under its feet, and necessarily alters the posi- 
tion of its body, the stone frequently falls down when 
near the verge, and rolls to the bottom. In this case the 
animal attacks it again in the same way, and often is not 
discouraged by five or six miscarriages of this kind; but 
attempts again, and at length gets it over the verge of 
the place. When it has done, it does not leave it there, 
lest it should roll in again; but always pushes it further 
on, till it has removed it to a necessary distance from the 
edge of the pit.— Selected. 


- MEGGIE’S NEW YEAR. 


New Year's Day had just passed, and Meggie, stand- 
ing alone in her chamber, was looking out upon the snow 
so pure and beautiful in the moonlight. ‘‘ And now, 
another year has begun,” she said to herself, ‘‘and I 
will try so hard to be good. I will try to do what. is 
right; ’’ and involuntarily her eye was raised upward to 
the still starry sky, spread out above her; for she had 
learned where to look for aid. It was a clear frosty night ; 
and, thinking of her happy home and its blessings, she 
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prayed in her heart for the poor little children who had 
none; and then, speedily undressing herself, she was soon 
quietly in bed, and then her thoughts went back, and she 
was looking over the past year. There were so many 
days that Meggie wished could be altered: the little 
words so hastily spoken to those she really loved, and 
the misspent hours, — they all seemed to rise before her ; 
and so earnestly she wished that the coming year might 
be brighter. She wondered if holy angels, looking down 
from heaven, had not wept over those dark days. There 
were some days in which she herself had been sorrowful ; 
and she thought it very strange, and could not tell how 
it was, that places that had then seemed so very dark 
were now in her memory bright with holy light, and did 
not have the dark look that other days had. For Meg- 
gie did not know that those were the clouds that God had 
sent; and that, in bearing them patiently, the dark look 
had passed away, and a face as of a holy angel was look- 
ing down. It was almost like a dream; and Meggie 
turned away from it to think of the coming year, and to 
resolve that it should be bright to look back upon from 
her own earnest efforts. ‘‘I have so many things to do,” 
she thought; and her face grew serenely thoughtful in the 
quiet moonlight. ‘‘I have to ask some things to be for- 
given, and to begin patiently the coming year ;”” and with 
these thoughts she fell asleep. Oh! when a new year is 
begun with such thoughts as those, may we not believe 
that heavenly help will be granted? The sun had not 
risen when she woke the next morning; and, dressing 
hastily, she ran down stairs. It was not long before 
something happened to try her patience; for her little 
sister was playing with one of her new books, and had 
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already injured it. Her first impulse was to snatch it 
away: but the resolutions made the night before had not 
been useless; and, though the color rose in her cheek, it 
soon faded out, as she gently took it from the child, and 
put something else in its place, and then quietly seated 
herself to learn her lessons. But it was not long before 
her mother called her to do an errand. Meggie did not 
love very well to run out in the cold so early, and the 
place where she must go was at quite a distance; but, lay- 
ing aside her book, she went cheerfully ; and though it 
was some time before she could come back, and a long 
question still remained for explanation, when she returned 
she bent resolutely over it, and it was soon done. About 
an hour after breakfast, she started for school; and now 
there were other trials in store for her. 

““Q Meggie!”’ said Lizzy Ellis, running up to her as 
she entered the school-house, “‘ only think, Anna Day 
has spilt the ink all over your copy-book, and it looks 
so bad!” 

At any other time, Meggie might have been very an- 
gry, and now she felt very sorry as she saw the neat 
leaves all black and wet; but the distressed face of Anna 
soon brought back her good thoughts, and the angry 
feelings were all gone. 

‘**T know you did not mean to,” she said, her lip still 
quivering with the grief she felt; for she knew the copy- 
book had been neatly kept, and was to have been shown 
at the next examination. 

“OQ Meggie! ” said Anna, ‘‘nobody but you would 
have ever forgiven me for that;”’ her tears still falling 
fast, as Meggie’s kind look, though her eyes were full 
of tears, showed how entire the forgiveness was. But 
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Meggie knew very well how it could not be shown with 
the others belonging to the class, and how hard a trial it 
was to give up all thoughts of the prize for which she 
had been trying so long. It seemed to Meggie that a 
great many misfortunes crowded themselves into that 
day ; more, certainly, than had ever done so before: but 
perhaps it was the first day that she had gone to work 
with so firm a determination to do right. But, by some 
means or other, heavenly help seemed waiting upon her ; 
and Meggie seemed to feel as if the angels were really 
helping her to do right, as, the night before, she had so 
very earnestly wished that they would. In recess, as the 
girls were playing around the school-house, one of them 
took Meggie’s place, thus unjustly crowding her out 
from the game. At first the angry feelings were hard 
at work in Meggie’s heart. One of the girls, Julia Nel- 
son, at her side, said, ‘‘I am sure I would not bear 
that; ’’ but the good angels prevailed, and Meggie, in- 
stead of growing cross and angry, asked so gently for her 
place in the game, that it was soon given up to her, and 
again joyfully she saw how the good resolutions that she 
had made helped her to do right, and that the silent 
thoughts, alone in her quiet chamber, had not been with- 
out effect ; and she-forgot it was her turn to play, till one 
of the girls gently -touclred her, and said, ‘‘ You will 
freeze, Meggie, if you stand so long there, so soberly.” 
Meggie did not need another warning, and was as joyful 
as any till the bell rang. But it must not be thought 
that there were no failures that day in her attempts to do 
right, for she lost her place in the class, and the angry 
feelings were hardly checked; but then she was so sorry 


when the class was called again, and did not look angry, 
20° 
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though she held the next lower place. At noon, as she 
and Lizzy walked home together, Lizzy said, ‘‘O Meg- 
gie! how were you so patient at losing your place in 
the class to-day, when only last week you were so angry 
about it ?”’ 

Meggie’s face was thoughtful and earnest, as she drew 
her arm more tightly round Lizzie, and said, ‘‘O dear 
Lizzie! this is the beginning of another year; do let us 
try to be patient and good, and better than we have 
been.” 

‘‘T can never be patient as you are,” said Lizzie; 
‘‘so many things vex me and make me cross.”’ 

“‘O yes, you can,”’ said Meggie, “and we will help 
each other ;’’ but they were in front of Meggie’s house, 
and they separated. There came trials again in the af- 
ternoon; but they were the more easy to bear, because 
those of the forenoon were patiently borne; and as Meg- 
gie was the last to leave the school-room that night, 
her teacher said to her, ‘‘ You have set us all a good 
example to-day, Meggie;’’ and the little face, upturned 
towards her teacher, in gratitude for her love, showed so 
plainly in the calm earnest eyes whence the help had 
come. And as Meggie lay down to rest that night, she 
thought she would treasure that day always in her me- 
mory, and hoped that she might ever have angels to help 
her. And this day was the beginning of Meggie’s new 
year; and the angels that so faithfully watched over her 
in that day, and guarded her in moments of danger, will, 
we trust and believe, ever watch over her, and have her 
always in their blessed keeping. E. G. 





THE DAUPHIN OF FRANCE. 


Tue sad story of Charles Louis, the son of Louis the 
Sixteenth and the beautiful Marie Antoinette, has been 
recalled to the public mind very recently in a somewhat 
remarkable manner. In the February number of Put- 
nam’s Magazine, there appeared a narrative entitled 
‘‘Have we a Bourbon amongst us?”’ in which the writer 
seeks to prove that the Dauphin of France is not dead, 
as history teaches us; but is now living in this country 
in the person of an humble minister of the gospel. The 
name of this person is Eleazer Williams. He is an Epis- 
copal missionary, who lived for several years at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; but who now resides at the Indian vil- 
lage of St. Regis, in the northern part of the State of 
New York. Mr. Williams was recently in this city, and 
his unassuming manners and amiable deportment won 
for him friends wherever he appeared. Some of those 
whe saw him regard his face as strikingly like the best 
portraits of the Bourbon family. 

Charles Louis, the Dauphin of France, was the sole 
heir to the French threne, when the terrible Revolution 
occurred which filléd all France with scenes of blood and 
horror, and overthrew the famous Bourbon throne. The 
royal family was cast into prison, and the king never 
again left it until he was conducted to the scaffold in 
1798. Not long afterwards, and when the Dauphin 
was in the ninth year of his age, his royal mother was 
also beheaded by the brutal decree of Robespierre, the 
tyrant of the French Revolution. Young Charles was 
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now entirely separated from his relatives, and consigned 
to the custody of a miserable old man named Simon. 
He was a cobbler by trade, and was one of Robespierre’s 
degraded tools. He treated the young and delicate boy 
with such extreme cruelty that the record of it fills every 
heart with indignation, and every eye with tears. He 
shut up the child in dark cells, stinted him in food, 
exposed him to cold, prevented him from sleeping, and 
subjected him to violent punishment, until at length he 
reduced the gifted son of a king to a state of idiocy. 

It is almost natural for us to feel glad, when, in the 
awful progress of ‘‘ the reign of terror,’ this cruel old 
man falls a victim to the guillotine, and thus shares the 
fate of the dethroned king and of his own vindictive 
master, the ruthless Robespierre. These events brought 
some relief to the young captive; but the jealous dethro- 
ners of a king could not rest while his blood flowed in 
the veins of his son.” In 1795 they devised means to 
send him out of the domains of France; but, as these 
measures were about to be put into execution, the report 
of the Dauphin’s death on the 9th of June in his prison 
rendered them needless; and the republican rulers were 
more at rest. : 

Did the captive prince die then and there? ‘This 
question has never been satisfactorily answered, notwith- 
ing the affirmation of the books, and the ingenious at- 
tempts of all interested parties to discredit any rumors 
to the contrary. or from that time there have existed 
strong doubts on the subject, and at various periods 
there have arisen claimants to the name and person of- 
Louis the Seventeenth. Of all these the most recent is 
by far the most remarkable. Mr. Williams indeed 
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scarcely asserts himself to be the Dauphin of France. 
The claim is made for him by intelligent parties, and a 
very strong case is made by them. The claim is 
naturally enough denied by most of those writers who 
have entered upon the question, since all the weight of 
history goes to sustain the story of the Dauphin’s death. 
It would be very singular, if, after all, it should be 
shown that the young prince did not die in prison, but 
was brought to this country, placed among the Indians, 
and by them brought up; and that he has been for many 
years their kind spiritual teacher and their sympathizing 
friend. 

Mr. Williams is an earnest and pious man. He does 
not suffer the noise that the world is now making about 
him to disturb his mind, or to interrupt his peaceful labors. 
It may be that he is the Dauphin, but it would not per- 
haps be of any great benefit to him now to be acknow- 
ledged by all the world as Louis the Seventeenth of 
France; for another family is in possession of its pre- 
carious throne, and, except for the romance of his posi- 
tion, he would have little claim to distinction in his native 
land. 

There is a pleasing anecdote told of the young Dau- 
phin in Slater’s ‘‘ Little Princes,’ which may be 
unknown to most of otr young readers, and can hardly 
fail to possess much interest for them at this time. It is 
told in the following words : — 

‘During the gloomy period of the imprisonment of 
the royal family of France in the Temple, the king en- 
deavored sometimes to exercise and amuse his children, 
by proposing to them enigmas and puzzling questions. 
‘Charles,’ said he one day, ‘ what is it that is black and 
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white, weighs scarcely an ounce, flies day and night like 
the wind, and tells us many things without speaking?’ 
‘Papa,’ said the prince, ‘I think it is a horse.’ ‘A 
horse, Charles!’ ‘Well, papa, a horse may be black 
and white.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘It goes quickly, and does not 
talk.’ ‘True, my little friend; but a horse weighs a 
little more than an ounce, and never tells us any thing.’ 
‘Ah, I have guessed it! It is the newspaper.’ ‘ Right. 
I will give you another. Who is the most interesting 
lady, the most beautiful: and noble?’ ‘It is mamma,’ 
said the Dauphin, embracing the queen. ‘ But stop; I 
have not finished: Who is seldom followed, and often 
hated?’ ‘Ah, this is difficult,’ said the prince, and he 
continued musing. ‘I know it, papa,’ said he, ‘ it is the 
goddess Truth; but, to tell you the truth, my. sister 
whispered the answer to me.’ ’’ — Schoolfellow. 





BOSTON. 


Our pleasantly located business-city scarcely needs a 
word of ours to accompany the excellent engraving of it 
in this number. All our little readers know that it was 
settled in 1630, and named Boston, from a town of the 
same name in Lincolnshire, England, where Mr. Cotton, 
one of the settlers, had been minister. And those who 
have never seen it, have heard of its three hills and its 
beautiful island-studded harbor, its green Common, its 
many railroads, its noble vessels, its merchant-princes, 
and, more than all, of its public schools, its charities, and 
noble institutions. As our great statesman said of Mas- 
sachusetts, ‘‘ She speaks for herself: she needs no enco- 
mium.”’ ED. 




























ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. 


HYMN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


FATHER, we come together now, 
A small, yet loving band ; 

Before thine altar we would bow, 
And own thy guiding hand. 


We come to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
To hear his words of love: 

Send down, O Father! as we meet, 
Thy Spirit from above. 


That Spirit, which to Jesus’ brow 
In dove-like radiance came ; 

Which sealed the apostles’ sacred vow 
With cloven tongues of flame, — 


Oh, let it dwell within each heart, 
To guard from thoughts of sin ; 
And still that love and light impart 
By which we heaven may win! 


ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. —No. 22. 


March 17, Friday Morning.— Annie dear, your 
heart is troubled, and I long very much to comfort and 
bless you. Just now I put on my things to go to you; 
but remembering how much fatigue your father and aunt 
have suffered, how many friends they have constantly 
calling, and how much they both love quiet thought, I 
laid aside the bonnet and shawl, and took out my writing- 
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‘desk instead. A letter, which you can read all by your- 
self in a still hour, will perhaps be more pleasant to you 
just now than a visit could be. Your home, my little 
girl, is full of grief, — grief which you are too young 
now fully to understand; and I feel anxious, lest the 
deep and true sorrow which you see in every face should 
give you only mournful associations with death, — 
should make you forget that death also is one of our 
Father’s angels, and comes to fulfil our Father’s loving 
will toward us. You remember the good German, 
Herder, who asked to be refreshed in his dying hours by 
great thoughts; and his last words, as he died in the 
arms of his Son, —‘‘ And death also is beautiful; and 
our falling asleep in Christ.” We are not all good 
enough yet to understand it thus, and we forget that 
‘death also is beautiful’? when those we love seem to be 
taken through illness and suffering so very far away 
from us. But you will try to remember, darling, that 
your mother ‘‘ has fallen asleep in Christ.”” She was 
weary, and has gone to rest. Her bright blessed awak- 
ening, we cannot now imagine; but think of it, Annie, 
as much as you can. 

And do not feel that she has gone so very far away 
from you. I sometimes think, when good mothers go 
away in the body, that they are nearer in the spirit; 
when they can rest from providing for the bodies of their 
children, that they care more constantly and lovingly for 
their spirits. And this is why I have thought so. I 
know some children who have mothers in heaven; such 
mothers as yours, love; and when I mark their gentle 
kindness to each other, their thoughtful eyes and loving 
smiles, and their earnest interest in heaven and heavenly 
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things, then I have a feeling that it is their angel mo- 
ther’s care which leads them higher up than this world, 
and fills their littie hearts with God’s blessing. Try 
this, dear Annie, when you miss your mother most, — 
when she seems to you, as she sometimes will, so very 
far away, — then try to do something pleasing to her. 
Be very tenderly patient with the little ones, and you 
will almost feel her warm kiss upon your cheek. Be 
cheerfully obedient and attentive to your father, and see 
if her loving smile doesn’t seem real to you. Remem- 
ber how she loved to have you neat and orderly in every 
thing, and listen in your spirit for that soft whisper, 
‘Well done, my child!’’ She loved to have you joy- 
ous, always happy: remember that, remember all her 
love, all her good example, and thus keep her spirit 
ever near you, as you would all have kept her body, had 
God granted the power. But I will not write you too 
long a letter. We will hope for a quiet talk soon. My 
love to all; tenderest kisses to the little brother and sister. 
May our heavenly Father, in his boundless love, bless 
and keep you! 
Your affectionate teacher, 
ADELAIDE EVERETT. 


Saturday morning. — Emelia sleeps with me, now 
that May is gone. Last night she told me she was mak- 
ing up verses about mother, and she taught me these 
two. I dont know how she could make them up. I 
wish I could do so. 


‘* My mother is dead — she is dead and gone ! — 
For ever gone to worlds above ; 
And we below are left to mourn 
The loss of her we love. 
3 
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No more she’ll soothe my aching brow 
Nor cool my temples when they burn: 
I never knew her loss till now; 
That loss I ne’er shall cease to mourn.” 


May has come home. Aunt Mary took her with me 
into the still room to look at mother’s face. It is very 
pale; but it smiles with a pleasant look. There were 
some sweet, white flowers upon her bosom. I think 
they are Miss Everett’s flowers. May whispered to 
ask me if heavenly angels are so still and so white and 
cold. Oh! no, indeed, May! I can see just how they 
look, —so warm, so rosy and loving and glad. I can 
see mother and baby Lizzie now very often, looking 
most beautiful. 

I have heard Aunt Mary tell some of mother’s friends 
that she has not been well for a very long time. I did 
not know that: mother never told us so. I remember 
now that she had dreadful pains in her head sometimes 
in the evening. I might have helped her more, I wish 
I had. 

Aunt Mary stays with us all the time now, and it is 
so pleasant. She sits and sews with us. She reads to 
us, and then we read to her; and then she talks with us, 
and is so very kind that we cannot help feeling happy. 
Everybody is gentle and kind to us. Father says he 
expects the boys this afternoon. 

Sunday evening.— Our brothers came home last 
night. I don’t know how they felt; for I tried not to 
look at them. But this morning, when Percy left the 
breakfast table.’ I saw great tears in his eyes. I don’t 
believe he ever cried before. At least I never saw him. 
I should not have cared half as much if it had been 
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George. I always thought I loved George most, but I 
don’t now. Percy is so kind and gentle. He does every 
thing for us almost like father. I have been very happy 
to-day. At church I listened all the time, and I could 
understand a great deal more than I usually do. May 
thinks my letter from Miss Everett is a beautiful letter, 
and we have promised each other that we will never be 
cross and naughty any more,—never. We sat tugether 
in our room this morning, and read hymns from our 
Sunday-school Hymn-book, and then sang them. Aunt 
Mary came in and said, “Is that your morning hymn of 
praise?’’? And we both said No, without stopping to 
think, and because we did not wish anybody in this 
world to hear it. But it wasa hymn of praise. I think 
now it was. 

Tuesday morning.— Oh! how many, many people 
came to the funeral yesterday! I did not like it at 
all, so many strange people when our mother was going 
to be buried. I wanted to look at her in the coffin a 
great many times, so that I might never forget how she 
looked. I wonder if I shall. There was a cross lying 
upon the coffin, made of mignionette, and myrtle and 
geranium leaves. I think Miss Everett put it there, 
because I have seen ‘the mignionette in her room, and 
the other plants too. But I don’t like to think of the 
funeral; only of Mr. Earniste, and the words he prayed. 
They made the tears come very fast, but yet I like to 
think of them. When we came back from the cemetery, 
I went up into mother’s room, and lay down in Eva’s crib, 
and felt just as I used to when mother had gone away. 
My head ached dreadfully ; but, when that was better, I 
read in ‘‘ the Black Velvet Bracelet ’’ and promised my- 
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self that I would always be good, and that made me feel 
happier. Aunt Mary helps us a great deal. She talks 
with us about our faults, and she is going to stay and 
take care of us all this week. Lucy Linnet is to be 
here too. And Emelia has gone to get Eddie and Eva. 
This afternoon we shall be all together again, —all but 
mother. F. E. H. 


MARGARET LYON, OR A WORK FOR ALL. 


MarcGaret Lyon had a very happy home. Her mother 
was a kind and judicious one, and her father indulged 
her in every proper way. She had a sister a year youn- 
ger than herself, and so like her, that they were often 
mistaken for twins; and two brothers, one three or four 
years older than herself, and the other a little child two 
or three years old. She lived in a fine house in the 
country, surrounded by noble old trees, in the midst of 
a lovely garden. She had every thing to make her 
happy: perhaps she had too much, for she was almost 
always sad. It was not ill health which made her so; 
you could scarcely find a rosier child; but every one who 
saw her remarked the sober, often discontented expression 
of her features. 

If any thing went wrong with Margaret, she did not 
try to forget it, and be cheerful again; but she went into 
her own room, or out under the shadow of some tree, to 
nurse: her disappointment, fancy herself very ill used or 
very unfortunate, and wish for fairy talismans or magic 
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spells to make her happy. Poor child! she forgot the 
most powerful spell, — a contented spirit. 

Of course hey day-dreaming did not go on without her 
parents’ knowledge; and, by the most judicious means, 
they endeavored to make her as gay and bright as Ellen, 
whose laugh might be heard ringing through the whole 
house; but all in vain. Still Margaret moped, and grew 
gradually so unhappy, so discontented, that she was a 
serious trouble in the family. 

At last she fell ill, so ill that her life was despaired of ; _ 
and very slow and lingering was her recovery. Every 
care and attention was lavished upon her; and it might 
have been thought, that, with the return of the great 
blessing, health, Margaret would have realized how much 
she had to be grateful for. She regained her strength so 
slowly, however, that the doctor recommended sea-air ; 
and, as Mr. Lyon had an aunt who lived by the sea-shore, 
it was determined to entrust Margaret to her care. As 
soon, therefore, as she was able to travel, her father ac- 
companied her to the Cliffs, as that part of the coast was 
called. 

For one in Margaret’s weak state, the journey occu- 
pied nearly two days; and it was growing dark on the 
evening of the second day, when the stage in which they 
had travelled for the last few miles stopped at Miss 
Moore’s cottage. Mr. Lyon took Margaret in his arms, 
and carried her directly into the little parlor. : 

A small fire had been lighted on the hearth; for the 
evenings were somewhat chilly, and the flickering light 
ervealed the old-fashioned furniture, the straight high- 
backed chairs, and spider-legged table. Miss Moore’s 


prim figure seemed to the child in accordance with the 
21¢ 
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furniture of the apartment. She had not seen the warm, 
motherly greeting which her aunt gave her father; and 
when she turned to her with a formal ‘‘ How do you do, 
Margaret ?’”’ Margaret’s eyes filled with tears. She was 
homesick already. She tried to eat some supper, and 
her father carried her to the room ‘assigned to her. 
When he had gone, she cried herself to sleep. 

When she woke the next mornjng, she was surprised 
to find it very late. She rose, and, dressing herself 
quickly, she hastened down stairs, fearing her aunt might 
be displeased. A great sorrow awaited her: her father, 
not wishing to disturb her sleep, and being obliged to set 
out very early, had gone without taking leave of her. 
“Tt could not be helped, Margaret,” said her aunt; ‘‘so 
try to make the best of it.” But when the good woman 
saw the tears in Margaret’s eyes, and that she tried to 
control herself, she said, ‘‘ Cry, my dear, as hard as you 
like. I am the last person to be displeased with you for 
feeling sorry to part with your father; only, do all your 
crying now, for we are to be busy to-day.”’ 

*‘ Busy!’ thought Margaret. ‘‘That’s a strange way 
to talk to an invalid. Did she not see papa carry me 
up stairs?’”? And Margaret again fancied herself very 
ill-used, and ate her breakfast in silence, only answering 
her aunt in monosyllables. 

As soon as the table was cleared, her aunt brought 
out a huge basket, and put on her bonnet and shawl. 

‘Where are you going, Aunt Nancy?” asked Mar- 
garet. | 

To see a poor family a few steps off. Would you 
like to come with me? The walk is not long. Be care- 
ful to put on thick shoes.” 
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Margaret thought she should like to see something of 
the country, and consented to go. Aunt Nancy walked 
very slow to accommodate her niece. It was a bright, 
beautiful morning, and the little waves of the sea came 
curling and dancing in upon the beach. Miss Moore 
took Margaret with her into a ruinous old building. 
Pale and emaciated, a woman sat up in bed, trying to 
patch a ragged garment. A little boy of seven or eight 
was washing up two or three dishes; while a younger 
girl held a baby in her lap, and was trying to amuse it. 
Margaret looked on, while her aunt talked to the woman. 
She had never seen such poverty before ; and, when she 
was again in the open air, she sighed deeply. 

‘‘ Are you tired, Margaret ?’’ asked her aunt. 

‘Oh, no; but those people are so wretched and poor! 
Is not the woman very unhappy ?”’ 

‘No, Margaret. She is one of the happiest persons 
I know. You will think so too, when you have seen 
more of her.” 

When Margaret reached home, she took a book from 
her trunk, and sat down to read; but she did not read 
long. She sat watching the waves a long time, and then 
threw herself into ar great easy chair, fancying she was 
tired with her walk. She had remained there perhaps 
half an hour without speaking, when her aunt said, 
‘‘ Come, Margaret, I have fitted some work for you to do, 
That baby you saw this morning is almost entirely with- 
out clothing, and I know you will like to sew on its 
dress,”” 

Margaret made no reply, but rose to get her thimble. 
As she went up stairs, she thought that it was very im- 
pertinent in, her aunt to expect her to work. She had 
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not done a stitch since she was sick; and when she was 
tired, it was too bad for her aunt to ask her. She took 
from her trunk the work-box her brother Philip had 
given her; and she wished herself at home, and cried so 
long over the box that her aunt came and called to her. 
Margaret hastily dried her tears, and went down stairs. 
Her aunt took no notice of her red eyes, but talked to 
her about the work she was cutting, and told her a great 
many pleasant stories. Margaret felt that the old lady 
was trying to amuse her, and that she ought to be 
amused. When she had sewed about an hour, her aunt 
bade her leave her work. 

‘*’m not in the least tired, aunt.”’ 

‘No matter. You must not do too much at once.” 
Aunt Nancy looked at it through her spectacles, and 
pronounced it very well done. ‘‘ You shall sew some 
more this afternoon,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Now Honor will show 
you the way to the bathing-house on the beach, and you 
shall have a nice bath.” 

After dinner, Margaret, by her aunt’s desire, took a 
short nap. Then she went to her sewing again, and 
she read the paper to her aunt. Day after day passed 
in the same quiet way with Margaret for a fortnight. 
Her strength rapidly increased, and she began to feel at 
home and quite happy. ‘To be sure, she often had her 
old dreamy fits come on; but, in the midst of them, her 
aunt was sure to come in with something to say, or 
something for Margaret to do. 

‘‘T have been here a whole fortnight, Aunt Nancy,” 
said Margaret one day, ‘and I have never seen you do 
any thing for yourself. Do you never have any sewing 
of your own ?”’ 
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‘‘Not much, child. An old woman does not want 
much.” 

But I should think you would get tired of working, 
Aunt Nancy. Old Mrs. Simmons, our next-door neigh- 
bor at home, looks much stronger than you ; and she says 
old people need rest, and she never does any thing but 
knit.” 

‘‘She may not be as strong as I am if she seems more 
so; and the Bible tells us to work while it is to-day, and 
to do with our might whatsoever our hands find to do. 
We are none of us sent into this world to do only for 
ourselves. Every one has a work to do. I have no 
family of my own, so I am bound to do for others. 
Your mother has a family. Her first duty is there, and 
afterwards to help those who need.” 

‘“ Every body a work to do, Aunt Nancy? children 
too? What can my work be?” 

‘“‘ A child’s chief work is to do what is required of 
them. Your work is obedience, love to your brothers 
and sister and companions, and to keep your heart pure. 
Your work is to fit yourself for whatever duty God may 
send upon you hereafter. You have been so situated as 
to be obliged to do byt little for yourself. You are in 
danger of becoming indolent, dreamy, and selfish. Your 
work is to struggle against these.” 

‘Indolent and selfish, Aunt Nancy! Those are two 
dreadful words. Iam sure I did not know I was indo- 
lent and selfish.” 

“T did not say you were, child. I do not know that 
youare. I have no opportunity of observing whether 
you are selfish, of course; and you have not sufficient 
strength yet for me to judge whether you are indolent 
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or not. I only say you are in danger of becoming so. 
You will become so, unless you keep watch over your- 
self.”’ 

Margaret sat thinking over her aunt’s words. A work 
for her! That she had never imagined before. In dan- 
ger of becoming indolent, dreamy, and selfish! She was 
dreaming. She feared she was indolent. Like all young 
persons, she wished to be very active and industrious at 
once. ‘‘ Please give me some work, Aunt Nancy,” 
said she. ‘ At least, I will not be indolent.” 

Aunt Nancy smiled, and half shook her head. ‘“ You 
can’t say that, child. God alone can help you to be 
industrious and useful.’’ 

One day, Aunt Nancy sent Margaret to the old cottage 
alone, to make some inquiries. Margaret had heard 
Aunt Nancy ask Honor one day, if she had made Mrs. 
Dyer’s bed; and when she went in, she asked if she might 
make it. Mrs. Dyer crawled with difficulty into an old 
chair which Margaret placed for her; and Margaret, 
rather awkwardly to be sure, beat up the bed, and made 
it more comfortable. When Mrs. Dyer had lain down 
again, Margaret began to talk to her. The child’s man- 
ners were very quiet and gentle, and Mrs. Dyer liked to 
have her near her. 

‘Did you sleep well last-night? Aunt Nancy bid 
me ask you.”’ 

‘Very little indeed, my dear young lady.’’ 

‘Then you must be very ill to-day. I remember how 
badly I used to feel when I could not sleep at night.”’ 

‘‘Oh no, Miss! The Lord is very good to me. © He 
does not send more than I can bear; and then, there 
are the promises.”’ 
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‘‘But do you never feel very unhappy because you 
lost all your money and friends ?”’ 

‘‘T used to be very unhappy; but the Lord has said, 
‘When thy father and mother forsake thee, I will take 
thee up.’ He has taken me up. He gives me peace, 
such as I never knew before.’’ 

Margaret remained some time longer with Mrs. Dyer, 
and then took her leave. ‘*‘ What could she mean by the 
promises ?’’ thought Margaret. ‘‘I mean to ask Aunt 
Nancy. And what can her work be? for now she is so 
ill that she cannot do any thing for her children.”’ 


ED. 
(To be continued.) 


A Boy once went to a ragged school, and had his face 
washed; and when he. went home, his neighbors looked 
at him with astonishment. They said, ‘‘ That looks like 
Tom Rogers; and yet it can’t be, for he’s so clean.” 
Presently his mother looked at him: finding his face so 
clean, she fancied her face dirty, and forthwith washed 
it. The father soon came home, and, seeing his wife so 
clean, thought his face very dirty, and soon followed 
their example. Fathers, mother, and son all being clean, 
the mother began ‘to think the room looked dirty; and 
down she went on her Knees, and scrubbed that clean. 
There was a female lodger in the house, who, seeing such 
a change in her neighbors, thought her face and her room 
were very dirty, and she speedily betook to the cleansing 
operation likewise. And very soon the whole house was, 
as it were, transformed, and made tidy and comfortable, 
simply by the cleansing of one ragged school-boy.— 
Selected. 








PUZZLES. 


We defer our answers to the puzzles in the June number, hop- 
ing to receive them from some of our subscribers. We are happy 
to insert the following, received from our friends: 





I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 16, 6, 3, 5, 10, is a girl’s name. 

My 7, 1, 4, 15, is very useful and refreshing to all. 
My 5, 8, 14, 10, are said to be possessed by walls. 
My 11, 1, 9, is the name of a bird. ; 

My 10, 12, 13, 7, belongs to mankind alone. 

My 2, 16, 4, 17, is a very useful and common article. 


My whole forms a very interesting part of the 
Child’s Friend. J. 0. 8. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 


My 9, 4, 13, 1, is one of the feathered tribe. 

My 10, 11, 13, 2, 7, is much used by milliners. 

My 3, 4, 6, 12, is the name of a celebrated river. 

My 2, 3, 1, 13, 5, 7, is a man’s name. 

My 3, 8, 12, 1, 6, 5, is indispensable to a lady’s 
work-box. 

My 2, 12, 11, 3, 2, is a celebrated volcano. 

My whole is the name of a great statesman. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
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THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 


Tue clouds had hung, all the morning, cold and heavy 
over the earth; the sun had not been able even to peep 
through them, with its glad smile of encouragement. 
The wind howled over the fields with a gloomy sound; 
while the trees, now nearly stripped of their leaves, bent 
before it. At last, thick white snow-flakes began to 
fall slowly down, till, gathering courage, they came faster 
and faster, darkening the air with their numbers. The 
wind, meanwhile, increased; and, catching the flakes as 
they fell, whirled them round and round, hither and 
thither, until it was hard to see how they reached the 
ground. But soon the cold, black earth assumed a 
greyish hue, and gradually became quite white. The 
few remains of grass were covered, and, in corners and 
nooks, under fences, or in the clefts of trees, small 
white heaps began to form, foretelling future drifts. It 
was the first snow-storm. 

“The first snow-storm! hurrah!” shouted a school- 
boy, as he rushed: home from school. ‘‘ Just see, mother, 
how it is coming down’! Why, it will soon be a foot 
deep! Oh, I hope it will keep on all the afternoon and 
all night, and then what fun we shall have to-morrow ! 
I must go put a new string to my sled, Reindeer, the first 
thing.” 

‘The first snow-storm! how glad I am!” said a 
merry little girl, as she came skipping into the room. 
“The ground looks so much prettier, all white and 


smooth, than this black, dirty road. Then the sleigh- 
4 
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bells sound so merrily, too; and perhaps father will 
take us to ride, if it snows enough. I do love winter.” 

‘‘ The first snow-storm,” echoed the careful mother. 
‘Well, I believe I am all ready for winter. Cloaks 
and bonnets, comforters and woollen stockings — oh, no! 
Willie wants some thick mittens: he will be out half the 
time, now, snow-balling. Then Annie’s hood needs new 
strings ; she likes it better than her bonnet, it keeps her 
ears so warm. I will see to them now.” 

‘‘ Here is the first snow-storm,”’ said the father of the 
family, thoughtfully. I do not believe I have laid in 
wood enough: it burns away so fast when winter has 
fairly set in. I meant to have bought some more before 
the snow came. But the house is nicely banked up, and 
the potatoes and apples, &c., all safe in the cellar. I[ 
think, upon the whole, I’m ready for the snow.” 

“ The first snow-storm! oh, how early!” sighed a 
poorly-dressed, unhappy-looking woman. ‘‘ We never, 
never shall get through the winter. John will not be 
able to finish his job, if the snow is at all deep ; and where 
shall we find enough to live upon? The children are all 
in rags, and the wood is almost gone. Why should we be 
so poor, when other folks are so rich?’’ But, alas! she 
turned away, and sought to forget her troubles in that 
which, her conscience might have told her, was one great 
cause of her poverty and wretchedness. 

‘* Well, wife,” said a rough-looking man, as he shook 
off the snow at the door of a poorly furnished room,— 
‘* here’s our first snow-storm! Thank Heaven, we have 
some prospect of living through the winter. I have seen 
the overseers, and they will supply us with wood, at 
least till my arm is well; and, if you can but get wash- 
ing, we shall not starve. But clothes for the children 
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trouble me most. If Peter does not have a better pair of 
shoes to go out in the snow with, he will be laid up with 
chilblains, just as he was last year; and Mary must not 
go to school with that thin shawl. But I know what you 
are going to say,” he continued smiling, — “‘ ‘ Cast thy 
burthen upon the Lord, and he will sustain thee.’ 
Yes, we will try to trust in him, and believe that he 
knows what is best for us.”’ 

“he first snow-storm,’’ said a benevolent man to 
himself: ‘‘now we shall certainly hear of much suffer- 
ing. Let me see: there are five families noted down 
in my pocket-book, that [ ought to visit this afternoon. 
I will see the President of the Humane Society, and find 
out how their funds are this year; and I must remem- 
ber to ask my wife about those old clothes. I hope we 
shall not have so severe a winter as the last was, it is so 
bad for the poor ! ” 

Meanwhile, how was the snow received by the inhabi- 
tants of the fields and woods? ‘‘Dear me!” chirped 
a little squirrel, as he peeped out of his hole, winking 
and starting back, as the snow blew in his face,— “‘ how 
it does snow! I shan’t be able to find another acorn nor 
chestnut, and my wife thirks I have not picked up half 
enough. Well, it can’t be helped now, so I think we 
had better both go to sleep.”’ 

‘‘Oh, how cold is the snow ?’’ murmured the few late 
flowers, as the chilling flakes fell upon them: ‘‘ we shall 
be frozen to death.”? But the snow soon covered them 
up like a warm blanket, and kept their roots from the 
hard, black frost. 

‘¢ Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee,’’ burst from a flock 
of merry snow-birds. ‘The snow, the snow! the snow 
has come again! who so happy as we? Chick-a-dee- 
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dee!’? And away they flew, one over the other, as 
wild and happy as a troop of school-boys. 

So the snow was greeted by man and beast, bird and 
flower. But, regardless of them all, still it fell, faster 
and faster. Whiter grew the ground, more heavily 
drooped the branches of the trees, colder whistled the 
wind ; until at last, when the morning sun drove away 
the broken clouds, — 


‘‘Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Was one wide, dazzling waste. M. M,. 


SUNSET IN ITALY. 
(See Engraving.) 


THE moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 
Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friuli’s mountain; heaven is free 

From clouds, but of all colors seems to be 
Mingled to one vast Iris* of the west, 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’sf crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest. 
All its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse ; 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
Imbues with a new color as it gasps away, — 


The last still loveliest, till — ’tis gone — and all is gray. 


Byron. 
* Rainbow. + The moon. 
















THE MONEY BOXES. 


I. — How tHe Money was SAvep. 


“T wis I had a dollar, a whole dollar, of my own,”’ 
said John Seymour, as he stood in his sister’s chamber, 
very busily disarranging her neat work-basket. 

‘So do I,” said Edward, who sat whittling by the 
window. 

Lizzie smiled. ‘‘ You would not make a good use of 
the money, I fear. Ido not mean that you would use 
it for any really bad purpose; but I think you would 
waste it.”’ 

‘‘We are not babies, Lizzie,’ cried both brothers 
together, in an indignant tone, which was no doubt 
highly proper, as John and Edward had attained the 
venerable ages of eleven and ten years. 

‘“T do not suppose you would eat up the dollar in the 
form of candy; but, if I am not much mistaken, a part 
of it would be fired off in crackers. Ah! John?” 

John could not help blushing. He spent every cent 
that was given him for crackers. 

‘* And,’’ continued Lizzie, ‘‘ there would be tops, and 
little cannon, and anchors, ‘and— oh! I should grow 
tired of naming the articles in a toy-shop window, that 
tempt boys with money in their pockets.”’ 


‘‘ You are spending it for us, sister Lizzie, before it is 
ours.” 


Lizzie laughed. ‘‘I really forgot, in my earnestness,” 
said she, ‘‘ that you had not each a dollar. But since you 


both really want one so much, I think they would be so 
4* 
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wisely spent, I think I can plan a way for you each to 
get one.” 

“ But how?” asked Edward: ‘‘ you know papa does 
not approve of paying us for the work we do for him, 
and says that we ought not, like Charlie Dutton, to 
take pay for going on errands for our neighbors.” 

‘‘ No, Ido not propose that you shall earn it, but 
save it. Save all your pennies till you get a dollar.” 

‘Oh! that will take too long,” said John; a look of 
disappointment coming over his face. It will take as 
long as six months.”’ 

‘‘ But then we shall have the money, John,”’ said 
Edward. 

‘Well, go and ask mother if she is willing that you 
should have money-boxes, and then come and tell me.” 

John left the work-basket in confusion, and Edward 


dropped his wood and chips on the floor; and away they 
both ran. 


Now, my little readers think Lizzie was quite a 
grown-up young lady, her hair put up with a comb, and 
a long dress. But, although it is true that Lizzie was a 
lady in every sense of the word, her hair was neatly 
braided, and her dress was not entirely long. Lizzie 
was but fifteen years old, and smaller than most girls of 
her age. But she was the oldest daughter, and had 
been so careful and thoughtful from a child, that, when 
she was six or seven years old, she had often been left 
alone with brother Eddie; and Eddie was not quite sure 
whether he loved “‘ mamma” or “‘ sister Lizzie’’ best. 

‘Oh! Lizzie, Lizzie,” called Edward, ‘‘ mother is 
Willing.” 

‘She said,’ added John, who came behind, “that 
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she was not quite sure that it was a good plan, but that she 
was not afraid to have us try it till we saved a dollar.” 

‘But where are we to get the money-boxes, Lizzie? 
They cost money to begin with.” 

“Qh! you can easily make them. Ill show you 
how. But first, Ned, you must pick up your wood and 
chips; and John must go and get mother’s large winter- 
rug from the store-room, to cut upon; for I cannot have 
my floor covered with pieces.” 

Lizzie knew where a suitable piece of wood was to be 
found; and the boys were soon busy, cutting, shaping, 
and measuring. ‘The work employed them for a long 
summer’s afternoon, and resulted in two oblong boxes, 
with covers fastened on, and a chink in each wide enough 
to admit a cent. 

‘That will do nicely,” said Lizzie, as she surveyed 
the finished work; ‘“‘and for once I'll be generous.” 
And she took from her pocket two bright five-cent 
pieces, and gave one to each of the boys. ‘‘ Now re- 
member you are not to ask any one for money, but only 
to save up what is given you freely.’’ Both boys 
promised. ‘‘ Now, wafer a piece of paper on the back of 
the box, and, every time you put any money in, write 
down the amount on the paper.” 

When Mr. Seymour came home at night, he shook 
his head, as his wife had done, over the plan of the 
money-boxes ; but finally consented that the boys should 
keep them till they had laid by the dollar. ‘* Men and 
women in general think too much of money now,” said 
he, ‘‘and I do not wish either of my boys to set an un- 
due value on it; and the practice of hoarding is apt to 
give it this undue value.’ 
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‘To tell the truth, father,” replied Lizzie, ‘‘ when I 
proposed the plan to the boys, I did not think of the 
influence of their saving the money: I only thought of 
their spending it properly after it was saved.” 

‘‘Qlder heads than yours, Lizzie, have looked only 
on one side of the question, so I shall not blame you; 
and perhaps the saving will do as much good as evil : at 
least, John will not burn all his pantaloons with fire- 
crackers.”’ 

It might have been three weeks after the money- 
boxes were made, when, as Lizzie was again sitting at 
her window, she heard the sound of crackers, and, look- 
ing out into the garden, saw John at his favorite em- 
ployment. With a match-box in one hand, and several 
crackers on the ground near him, he seemed to be en- 
joying himself highly. ‘‘ Where did you get your 
crackers, John ?”’ called she. 

‘Why, Lizzie, how you startled me! I thought you 
had gone with father and mother;” and John looked 
rather foolish. 

‘* But that does not answer my question.”’ 

‘“‘ Why,” stammered John, — ‘‘ you see— the fact is 
—that I thought — why, mother gave me a cent, and I 
did not think it was worth while to put it in the box, 
and so I bought crackers.” 

Oh!” and Lizzie looked so very comical, that John 
was forced to run off to hide his mortification. But 
the very next day he picked up a three cent piece in the 
school-yard; and as no one in school had lost it, and as 
no one claimed it, after a notice that the little coin had 
been found had been posted on the outside door for a 
week, the schoolmaster told John he might take it. He 
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came home, seized his box with great parade, and 
dropped it in, in Lizzie’s presence, that she might see 
him. 

‘‘ How much does that make?” she asked. 

‘‘ Fifteen cents,”’ cried he, shaking it with glee. 

‘And you have twelve, Eddie.” 

‘No, eleven.” 

‘Why, you must have twelve. Mother gave you a 
cent at the same time she gave John the one that he 
fired off, and you did not buy crackers.”’ 

Eddie blushed, but was silent; and Lizzie, finding 
that he seemed very much confused, determined to say 
no more to him then, and ask him about it at another 
time. Opportunity was not long wanting. He came 
into her room that very night to ask her to sew ona 
button for him. 


‘T hope you did nothing wrong with that cent, Ed- 
ward,” she gravely said. 

‘Oh, no! Lizzie; it might have been foolish.” 

‘‘Tell me, then, where it went. I can but laugh at 


you.” 


‘The day mother gave it to me, and just as I was 
running through the garden to the house to get my box, 
I saw a poor little girl at*the gate. She wanted some- 
thing to eat, and Mary had only avery small piece of bread 
to give her. I thought of my cent; but then I wanted 
my dolar so much, and I knew a cent would not buy 
much bread. So I came up stairs, and took up my 
box to put my money in; and then I felt so stingy, that 
I had to go down again; and I ran after the little girl, 
and gave her the cent, and then I felt happy.” 

‘That was right,’? said Lizzie; “and I shall tell 
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father that he need not be afraid you will think too much 
of money.” 

Mr. Seymour had a sister who came to visit him not 
long after. She saw, in peeping into the boys’ room, 
the money-boxes conspicuous on the mantel-shelf; and 
she, knowing that her brother objected to the principle 
of money-boxes, mentioned with some surprise that she 
had seen them. Mr. Seymour told her the whole story. 
She was so pleased with Eddie’s self-denial, that she 
would have given him the dollar at once. But this Mr. 
Seymour would not allow, and she was obliged to con- 
tent herself with giving him a much less sum. When 
Edward lifted his plate at the dinner-table that day, he 
found a slip of paper under it, on which was written, 
‘Gast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it 
after many days;’’ and beneath the slip of paper lay a 


shining quarter of a dollar. Eddie knew well enough 
what the words meant; but no one would tell him who 
put the money there. 

John lifted his plate, day after day, at the table; but 
no money appeared. ‘‘I wonder,” said he one day, 
why I find no money under my plate.’ ‘ Because,” 
replied his father, — 


“‘ Who flings his money into the air, 
Has nought but flash and smoke for his fare.” 


Everybody laughed, and John as loudly as the rest; 
and scarcely a day passed that the two impromptu lines 
were not quoted to him. But John was so good-natured 
about it, that no one cared to teaze him long. 

Aunt Mary stayed with them two months: and John 
had saved fifty-two or three cents, while Edward had 
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seventy-five or six. In the evening of the day of her 
departure, while they were seated at the tea-table, a note 
was brought to John containing only the words, ‘‘ A pa- 
tient waiter is no loser,’’ and from it dropped a quarter 
of adollar. John was delighted, and Eddie no less so; 
for he had never been easy in thinking that he had so 
much more than John. 

The boys went one day with their father to the bank, 
and enjoyed highly the sight of the silver and gold, in 
their high, bright piles, each kind of coin by itself. Af- 
ter they had admired to their hearts’ content, and tried 
in vain to guess how much money there was collected in 
‘‘ specie,’ as gold and silver money is termed, a gentle- 
man, who seemed to know their father very well, took 
from his pocket two dimes, and gave one to each of the 
boys. ‘ That’s to remember the sight of so much 
money by,’’ said he, ‘‘and those were taken from that 
pile this morning.”’ 

“Hoh!” said Eddie, as he walked along home, ‘I 
wish J had a bank, and nothing to do but to put my 
fingers into the drawer, and take out piles of money.” 

Eddie could not think what made his father laugh so 
immoderately; and his father would not tell him, but 
only said, “ You do not kndw much about the ‘world, my 
boy.” : 

It is not known exactly how the boys obtained the 
rest of the money which made up their dollar; but, a 
few days after Thanksgiving, John brought his box into 
Lizzie’s room, with his account all added up, and soon 
unnailed the cover and looked at the dollar with great 
satisfaction. Edward put in his last cent about a week 
after; and both boys asked their father to give them a 
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father that he need not be afraid you will think too much 
of money.” 

Mr. Seymour had a sister who came to visit him not 
long after. She saw, in peeping into the boys’ room, 
the money-boxes conspicuous on the mantel-shelf; and 
she, knowing that her brother objected to the principle 
of money-boxes, mentioned with some surprise that she 
had seen them. Mr. Seymour told her the whole story. 
She was so pleased with Eddie’s self-denial, that she 
would have given him the dollar at once. But this Mr. 
Seymour would not allow, and she was obliged to con- 
tent herself with giving him a much less sum. When 
Edward lifted his plate at the dinner-table that day, he 
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seventy-five or six. In the evening of the day of her 
departure, while they were seated at the tea-table, a note 
was brought to John containing only the words, ‘‘ A pa- 
tient waiter is no loser,” and from it dropped a quarter 
of a dollar. John was delighted, and Eddie no less so; 
for he had never been easy in thinking that he had so 
much more than John. 

The boys went one day with their father to the bank, 
and enjoyed highly the sight of the silver and gold, in 
their high, bright piles, each kind of coin by itself. Af- 
ter they had admired to their hearts’ content, and tried 
in vain to guess how much money there was collected in 
‘« snecie,’ as gold and silver money is termed, a gentle- 
man, who seemed to know their father very well, took 
from his pocket two dimes, and gave one to each of the 
boys. ‘ That’s to remember the sight of so much 
money by,’’ said he, ‘‘and those were taken from that 
pile this morning.’’ 

‘‘Hoh!’’ said Eddie, as he walked along home, ‘I 
wish J had a bank, and nothing to do but to put my 
fingers into the drawer, and take out piles of money.” 

Eddie could not think what made his father laugh so 
immoderately; and his father would not tell him, but 
only said, “ You do not know much about the ‘world, my 
boy.”? 

It is not known exactly how the boys obtained the 
rest of the money which made up their dollar; but, a 
few days after Thanksgiving, John brought his box into 
Lizzie’s room, with his account all added up, and soon 
unnailed the cover and looked at the dollar with great 
satisfaction. Edward put in his last cent about a week 
after; and both boys asked their father to give them a 
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real dollar for their “change.” This request was 
readily granted; and each put by in a safe place a gold 
dollar. How they spent it will be seen at another time. 


ED. 
(To be continued. ) 


AUNT LUCY. 


(Concluded. ) 





My own heart was full of emotion at witnessing this 
young creature’s “‘ awakening ;”’ for such it seemed to 
be; an ‘‘awakening”’ of intellect and conscience; and 
it was with difficulty that I spoke quietly. 

‘€ Emily, I will ask you three or four questions; and 
if you put them to yourself now and then, it will do 
you more good than my presence could. Do you feel con- 
tinally the presence of God, and the deep interest with 
which Christ is regarding the growth of your character ? 
Do you pray for their help, with all your heart and 
soul? Are you on the watch for your own faults? 
Do you yield to indolence, impatience, selfishness, and 
vain imaginations? Do you allow a little indisposition to 
be an excuse for troubling others, and neglecting duty ? 
Are you as careful to employ every moment well, as if 
you knew that you had but a week to live? Are you 
penitent ?” 

Emily sat silent for several minutes, and then slowly 
and calmly repeated the questions after me. ‘I think 
they will put me in the way, Miss Lucy,” said she; 
and, kissing her mother tenderly, she whispered, — 
‘‘Mother, why are you crying? You see it does not 
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frighten me to think I may never live to be a woman here 
on earth. I want to be something better in heaven. I 
believe I am stronger already for thinking of it; and 
if I do get well, and live many years, I shall be all 
the better fitted for earth too. It never can hurt me, 
mother, in any way, to have heard what I have heard 
to-night. I will go to bed now, and to-morrow we will 
be very busy and very happy.” 

She went away, and her mother looked me earnestly 
in the face. ‘I did not know this was in her,’’ said she. 

‘“No wonder you did not,” said 1. ‘There is a 
great deal of religious capacity in every child’s heart, 
which lies dormant till a faithful, searching appeal is 
made to it by some friend, who is sure of the power 
of Christianity, and in earnest about religion. Then it 
responds beautifully, and comes out into action. Now 
think less of Emily’s headaches and sore throats, and 
more of the condition of her soul. Were she a vigo- 
rous girl, I should urge this above all things; but all 
the more strenuously do I, because she is feeble. I 
would repeat ever—the more likely you are to die 
young, or to be always suffering, the more familiar 
should be the thought of that life which, we know, comes 
after death.”’ ‘ 


Here ended Aunt Lucy’s account of her first visit in 
B—. And, as we dispersed for that night, there was 
an elevated and beautiful expression on the countenance 
of a slender boy of eleven, who was already the invalid 
of the family, which we well understood. If any one 
prayed fervently to God that night, he did. If Christ 


stood unseen and loving by the side of any worshipper 
5 
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among us, it was by that frail boy. And he was so 
gentle and patient the next day, so anxious to perform 
little kind offices for everybody, so unwilling that his 
brother should stay in the house to play with him, when 
the skating was so fine, that we all saw he was making 
ready either to live a Christian life, or to die young, as 
should please God. 

If this account of Aunt Lucy’s visits among children 
should interest you, or your three little girls, my dear 
Fanny, I may continue the subject in another letter ; for 
the families with whom she was intimate were very un- 
like each other.—Your friend ever, L. J. H. 


A DARING ADVENTURE ON PETER BOTTE’S 
MOUNTAIN. 


THERE are two beautiful islands near the south-eastern 
coast of Africa, but separated from it by the great island 
of Madagascar. One of them is Bourbon, named after 
the royal family of France; the other is sometimes 
called the Isle of France, but generally Mauritius, after 
the French prince Maurice. They both formerly be- 
longed to France; but now the English own Mauritius. 
These islands are covered with lofty mountains, one of 
which, on Bourbon, is a flaming volcano, throwing its 
red light far over the water, and serves as a guide to 
ships pursuing their nightly way along the Indian Ocean. 

There are now no active volcanoes on Mauritius, 
though the marks of former ones are plainly visible, for 
its whole surface is scarred and torn; and its mountains 
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are thrown into the most fantastic shapes, some resem- 
bling huge square towers, and others shooting up into 
lofty pinnacles. The most remarkable of these peaks, 
and probably the most wonderful mountain in the world, 
is that of Peter Botte, named after an unfortunate man, 
who tried to reach its top, but perished in the attempt. 
This is the first object seen by the mariner, as he ap- 
proaches the coast. At a distance, it appears like a 
church-spire with a ball on its top, rising from a range 
of lofty mountains ; but, on approaching it, this mountain 
is found to be entirely separated from the others by a 
deep ravine, so that it towers eighteen hundred feet above 
the sea. 

Many attempts have been made to reach the head of 
Peter Botte; but, for a long time, none were successful, 
on account of its perpendicular sides and rolling stones. 
The daring exploit was finally accomplished, for the first 
time, by a party of officers from an English war-ship, 
in the year 1832. Their ship had been in the harbor a 
long time, and they had often looked wistfully at the 
lofty summit of the rock, longing to have a view from it. 
At length, on a fine September morning, they set out 
on their perilous adventure, for which every prepara- 
tion had been made. It was*not yet day-light; and, as 
the party went in regular order, their line of march 
must have presented a picturesque appearance. In front 
were twenty sepoys or native soldiers, as pioneers; then 
a few negroes carrying food, dry clothing and blankets; 
while the four officers brought up the rear. They soon 
arrived at the foot of the mountain; and, as one of them 
has written an animated account of the affair, we will 
continue the story partly in his own words :— 
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‘Our path up the mountain was through a steep and 
rocky ravine, formed by the rains during the wet season, 
which had loosened the stones, causing them to roll away 
from under our feet. The path was scarcely a foot wide: 
and we crawled slowly upward on our hands and knees, 
holding on by the shrubs above us as we proceeded. We 
had to keep a bright look-out for the rocks which came 
rolling from the top, and once we narrowly escaped being 
crushed by one. At length we reached the shoulder of 
the mountain from which rises the rocky spire. 

‘‘ Here a view burst upon us splendid beyond descrip- 
tion. We stood on a little, narrow ledge, or neck of 
land, on one side of which was the deep, wooded ravine, 
and on the other a precipice sinking straight down fifteen 
hundred feet, while still above us the slender rock rose 
three hundred and fifty feet, and from its pinnacle old 
Peter Botte’s head frowned in all its glory. 

“ After resting awhile, we proceeded to ascend it; a 
feat which heretofore had been considered impossible. 
But one of the negroes clambered up the perpendicular 
rock, carrying a small cord wound around his middle, 
and holding on to the clefts and projections with his 
hands and feet. It was fearful to watch his cool, steady 
climbing, where a single loose stone or false hold must 
have sent him headlong into the abyss; but, at length, 
we heard him halloo from under the neck, ‘ All right!’ 
These negroes use their feet exactly like monkeys, grasp- 
ing with them almost as firmly as with their hands. 

‘“‘The line carried up he made fast above, and up it 
we all climbed in succession. It was truly awful work. 
In some places the edge was not a foot broad; and I 
could, as [ held on, half-sitting, half-kneeling, have kicked 
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my right shoe down into a plain on one side, and my 
left into the ravine on the other. The determination to 
succeed prevented any giddiness; still 1 held on uncom- 
monly hard, and felt well satisfied when I was safe 
under the neck; and a more extraordinary situation I 
never was in. We were on a narrow platform, overhung 
on every side by the head, an enormous mass of rock, 
thirty-five feet high. The question— How shall we 
climb it? was a puzzler. We drew up our portable 
ladder and coils of rope, and fixed a great length of 
twine to some stones, which we intended to throw over 
the rock, and thereby hoist up our ladder. 

‘“ For this purpose we tied a stout line around the 
body of one of the officers, who then went over the edge 
of the precipice, and, with his feet planted against it, 
threw himself back on the line which we firmly held. 
Had any thing given way, he would have fallen eighteen 
hundred feet. Many unsuccessful throws were made; 
but, at length, over went the line, and was hauled in on 
the other side. By it a large rope was pulled over, to 
which our rope-ladder was attached. This rope was 
firmly lashed, and up went all four of us, scrambling after 
each other, and shouting with joy at our success. We 
had brought a flag with us; and soon it was waving in 
triumph above that wonderful peak, whose summit had 
never before been trodden by human feet. No sooner 
did the ships in the harbor perceive this signal of our 
success, than they answered it with their guns. We 
could hear the faint shouts of the negroes and sepoys 
down on the shoulder; while far below, on the plain, we 
saw multitudes of people highly excited, but we could 


hear nothing from them. ‘The glorious vision spread 
5* 
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around us more than repaid us for our toil and danger. 
We were so high above the earth that we did not seem 
to belong to it. The whole island, with its mountains 
and valleys, was spread like a map before us, set like a 
gem in the midst of the broad ocean. We were deter- 
mined to do nothing by halves, and accordingly hauled 
up blankets and provisions that we might pass the night 
under the neck. 

‘¢ By the time we had finished our supper, it was dark; 
and nothing could be seen but a light twinkling here 
and there on the plains. At length, a bright flash was 
seen in the distance, and after a long interval came the 
sullen boom of the evening gun. We prepared our sig- 
nal, and whizz went a rocket from our lofty nest, light- 
ing up the peaks below us, and in an instant leaving all 
in darkness. We next burnt a blue light, and nothing 


could be more splendid than its broad glare on the rocks, 
while many of the tropical birds, frightened at our 
strange sports, came glancing through the light, and 
then swooped away screeching into the darkness below 


9 


We have only to add, that the bold party slept the 
night out on the neck, though they had to tie one of the 
officers, who was a determined sleep-walker, fast to the 
rock, for fear that he might try to walk back to the ship 
before he awoke. They found their lofty bed-chamber 
bitterly cold in that hot climate, and rose stiff and tired 
the next morning. Once more they ascended the head, 
to enjoy the glorious view, and then commenced their 
descent. After five hours of toil and danger, they again 
reached the plain, having accomplished the greatest 
climbing feat ever known.— Selected. 


us 
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LETTER TO KATIE. 


Boston, Dec. 15, 1852. 


My pEAR Katie,—You know I promised to come and 
see you this afternoon, and help you to pass away one 
of those weary hours that always will come in sickness, 
however kind and attentive our dear friends are. This, 
however, the storm will not allow me to do; and I am 
trying to write you a letter instead, for Laura to leave 
at your door as she goes home. I think no one but a 
school-ma@am, or the mother of a large family, ever 
learns to write in the midst of confusion. I believe, 
‘“bear”’ is the game now; and, as you have often seen 
the scamperings, and heard the shouts, you may possibly 
be able to imagine a more quiet place than my usually 
quiet room is at this moment. 

I must tell you of a funny necklace that I had the 
other day. I glanced at the clock, and saw that it was 
time for recess to be over; but, just then, our frolicsome 
Margie threw her arms round my neck, and began to kiss 
and hug me in the most violent manner; and no sooner 
did Caddie see her than she came too, and hung round 
my neck. I, however, went on bravely, but rather 
slowly, to my desk, when I felt a pull at my dress, and, 
turning round, saw Nettie and Lillie, who were holding 
my dress and hopping after me. I let them enjoy the 
pleasure of hindering me in so loving a manner for half 
a minute, and then rang the bell. 

When will my little Katie’s arms be round my neck 
again? oon, I hope. I know, after a person has been 
as sick as you have, and has recovered sufficiently to be 
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dressed, and lie on a sofa for a part of the day, that 
younger brothers and sisters are apt to consider her as 
quite well; and frolic, talk, and tease as usual. But, I 
think that, when you are weak and feeble, you require 
just as much consideration as when you are in violent 
pain; and, perhaps, some little thing, which you did not 
mind when you were very sick, worries and disturbs you 
now. Is it not so? 

You are learning, then, dear Katie, or ought to be 
learning, a more valuable lesson than any I can teach 
you, that will be of more use to you than any school 
study,— the lesson of consideration for others. God is 
teaching you, dear,— teaching you in his own beautiful 
and kind way. He makes you feel how dependent you 
are upon others, and, in the words of the Bible, that 
“‘no man liveth to himself alone.’ He opens your 
heart to the tender kindness of those you love, and he 
would make you realize your dependence upon him. 

Have you thought these thoughts, my dear child, 
since the burning fever has left your mind cool and 
clear enough to think? I said, just now, that weary 
hours always would come in sickness. But I did not 
say the exact truth. They always will come, unless we 
pray to God to make us submissive to his will, and to 
enable us to bear the weakness and weariness which he 
sends us for our good. If we really love God, and keep 
the thought of him in our mind, we shall feel that his 
strength is sufficient for us. 

You were, I remember, very much interested in the 
stories of the martyrs, which I read to you at school, 
and I recollect how much you enjoyed the picture of 
the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Huss ”’ in the Diisseldorf Gallery. 
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When you feel tired and restless, try to think of these 
holy men, and recall the events of their lives. And, 
above all, dear, think of Him who died for us. Remem- 
ber his patience and submission, and try to say with him, 
“The cup that my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it ?”’ 

We all thank God for sparing your life; and, during 
the few days when you hung between life and death, 
school was a changed place. ‘The children seemed, by 
common consent, though nothing was said about it, to 
wish to give up their play; and the morning when Laura 
brought the news that you were really out of danger, 
was a time of jubilee. Dear little Lillie came up to me, 
after I had called the school to order, and wished me to 
read, — ‘‘ Bless the Lord, my soul!’’ and I am sure 
we all joined heartily in that psalm of praise. 

But my letter itself will be a source of weariness, if 
I do not draw it to a close. Do not think your teacher 
has written too soberly, and turn away from my letter. 
The dews of God’s love have softened the soil of your 
heart, and it is ready for new and good thoughts and 
impressions. Strive by your patience, your kindness, 
your gentleness, to show your gratitude to the Power 
‘who healeth all our sicknesses, who redeemeth our lives 
from destruction.” 

Many a voice is calling, ‘“‘It is time to ring the 
bell,”’ and so it is. Iam coming to visit you, trust me, 
at the very earliest opportunity, and hope to see you with 
a bright, cheerful face. All your little friends send much 
love, and wish to have you among us again. 

With as much love as will satisfy your loving heart, 
believe me, your most affectionate TEACHER. 

ED. 
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November 24. — Just now, as I was going to write, 
a picture came into my mind. No, not exactly a picture 
either. It must have been a thought; but it looked 
like a real face,——a serious, beautiful face. Oh! so 
sweet and loving! First it reads over my journal, and 
then it looks at me. It isn’t like mother’s face or aunt 
Mary’s, nor Miss Earniste’s,— is it? Perhaps it is a 
little like her, and a little like Miss Everett. Last 
Sunday, when Miss Everett was telling us about Peter, 
how he denied Jesus, and how Jesus turned and looked 
at Peter, — she looked, then, just like this face. Yes, 
just so grieved and sorrowful. She said that Peter 
loved Jesus, loved to be with him and obey him; but 
that night was so dreadful, that he got frightened and 
angry; and he told the people, in a passionate way, that 
he never even Anew the man. Then she said, ‘‘ the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter.”’ If I saw Jesus 
looking so at me, I should “‘ weep bitterly,’’ just as 
Peter did. And perhaps he does now, with his heavenly 
face; but I cannot see it. Everybody in the house finds 
fault with me. Mother says I have been indolent and 
selfish —(I hate those words). Father has reproved 
me for being petulant and sullen — ( I don’t know exact- 
ly what petulant means). Jane calls me the most 
discontented, unwilling child she ever did see ; and May 
keeps saying, ‘‘ Annie, you are real cross.” If they 
loved me very much, they would not trouble me 50, 
when I feel so miserable. I am sure J should like to be 
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with Jesus. I would love him, and try to be good, as 
much as ever Peter did. I do try now; but nobody 
looks at me with such a loving look, only the picture of 
the beautiful face, — that does. It seems just as if it 
would say to me, ‘‘O Annie!” 

I havn’t written a word about uncle and aunt, nor 
even about sister Em’s coming home. I cannot feel 
like it. When George and Percy come to-night, I hope 
I shall not want to cry as much as I do now. 

Afternoon. — Mother has wrapped my chilblains in 
soft linen, and they feel a great deal better. Emelia 
has been showing us all the beautiful things she brought 
from New York. I helped to unpack her trunk. She 
brought a bag for mother, and a watch-guard for father, 
and two pretty little aprons for Eddie and Eva. She 
made them all herself. Mother thinks she has been 
very industrious. She brought two beautiful dolls, just 
alike, for May and me. Aunt Edith is very kind; but I 
should think Em would have been afraid to stay there 
so long, she has such great serious eyes, and looks at 
us so much. May says she is afraid of uncle’s eyes, 
they laugh at her so. 

Now here is May again to chatter. 

‘‘ Annie, we must brush each other’s hair very smooth, 
and we must dress up all clean and handsome in our 
new merinos, just as if Thanksgiving-day had come.”’ 

Oh, dear! what must we do all that for in the cold? 
“Why, Annie, the boys are coming ! Mother says it 
will be Thanksgiving when they are at home again, safe 
and well. Come! make haste! Father is putting on 
his coat to go to the depot! ”’ 

Friday, Nov. 26.—TI didn’t have a moment yester- 
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day to write; but the sun did really shine, and it was 
pleasant. George brought us nice little beechnuts, and 
Percy brought us chestnuts, and all the morning we spent 
in looking at the funny things in their trunks. Then 
we went to church; but my feet were so cold there, that 
I longed to get home: father wrapped them in his great 
coat, and then they were a little warmer. In the after- 
noon, May and I began to dress our twin dolls exactly 
alike; but we had very little time, for father took us 
with him to carry some Thanksgiving things to some of 
his poor friends, and, after that, we went to see uncle 
and the boys skate upon the pond. Then we had such 
a great family party to tea! I like Thanksgiving-day 
very much, and mother says we shall like it better every 
year; but father says, ‘‘ That is, if they grow good every 
year.”’ In the evening my chilblains spoiled all my 
pleasure, they pained me so. Mother was very sorry 
for me, and tried to ease them; but she could not. We 
children played in the sitting-room. Percy made us 
laugh with his school-stories; and he said that Em made 
us open our eyes wide with her big city stories. How 
lonely we shall be when they are gone! But at Christ- 
mas-time, perhaps they will come again. 





NATIONS WITHOUT FirE.—JIt is said that fire was 
entirely unknown to many of the nations of antiquity; 
and even at the present day it is unknown in some parts 
of Africa. The inhabitants of the Marion Islands, which 
were discovered in 1551, had no idea of fire, and expressed 
the greatest astonishment on first beholding it; believing 
it to be some living animal, which fed on wood. The 
inhabitants of the Philippine and Canary Islands were 
formerly equally ignorant. — Selected. 





LITTLE PINK. 


We copy the following little poem, which we have never seen 
before, from one of the prettiest holiday books we have seen, 
« Treasures of Song and Story from Aunt Mary’s Portfolio.” We 
hope all our little readers from seven to ten years of age will own 
this bock, and thank ** Aunt Mary” in their hearts, as her own 
little nephews and nieces have done with their voices. 


On a swinging little shelf 
Were some pretty little books; 
And I reckoned from their looks, 
That the darling little elf, 
Whose they were, 
Was the careful little girl, 
With her auburn hair a-curl. 


In a little chest of drawers, 
Every thing was nice and prim, 
And was always kept so trim, 
That her childish little stores, 
Books or toys, 
In good order could be found, — 
Never careless thrown around. 


And she laid her bonnet by, 
When she hastened home from school ; 
For it was her constant rule, — 
And she was resolved to try, 
School or home, 
How to prove the saying true, — 


** Order in all things you do.” 
6 
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When she put away her shawl, 
Nicely laying by her book, 
She had only once to look 

In its place to find her doll 

Snugly there: 
She could shut her smiling eyes, 
Sure to find her pretty prize. 


See her books ; — how clean they are! 
Corners not turned down, I know. 
There’s a marker, made to show 

In her lessons just how far. 

Dog-eared books 
Are a certain sign to me 
That the girl must careless be. 


She’s as tidy as a pink! 

Clean and neat, and gentle too; 
If you take her actions through, 
Just the same, I know, you'll think. 

School or home, 

Tasks or play, 

Books or toys, 

Every way, 
Order keeps this loving girl, 
With her auburn hair a-curl. 





“OH DEAR!” 


“Minna! Lottie! where are you! Father says you 
may ride to Elliston with him, if you can be ready in 
five minutes.”” So said little Edward Osgood ; and, as 
he spoke the last words, he reached the top of the stairs, 
and saw his cousins preparing for the ride. 

‘‘Oh dear!” exclaimed Charlotte, the eldest; ‘‘ now 
my mitts are gone; and mother told us not to go out 
without them; dear me!”’ And she turned her drawer 
out upon the bed to look for them. ‘‘There’s one — 
and here’s the other. Now my slipper lacing is broken. 
Minna, what shall I do?” 

‘Put on your shoes,’”’ answered Marianna, laughing 
at her sister’s disconsolate tone; ‘‘I have on mine. 


Come, Lottie, here’s your hat and sunshade.” 
‘“T don’t want any sunshade,” replied Charlotte, 


hurriedly tying her hat. ‘‘ There, I’m ready first, after 
all.” 


Marianna followed her sister down stairs, drawing on 
her mitts as she went. She did not answer, as she 
might have done, that she had been helping Charlotte 
to find the missing articles. Mr. Osgood was ready to 
help them into his wide, roomy chaise; and they set off 
in high spirits. Presently they turned into another 
road, and the morning sun shone directly in their faces. 
Charlotte began to fret. 

“Oh dear! I don’t think this is pleasant at all,’’ she 
said ; ‘ besides, I am so crowded.” 

“Tve plenty of room, uncle Osgood,” said Minna, 
drawing herself into a smaller space. ‘ Can’t you move 
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a little more my way, and then Lottie will be more 
comfortable ?”’ 

Mr. Osgood complied, and, a cloud coming over the 
sun, they rode very pleasantly for some minutes. Then 
it passed off, and Charlotte’s lamentations recommenced. 
‘Oh dear! it is so hot and sunny! Uncle, why need 
you go this way?” 

‘‘ Simply because my business lies this way,’’ he 
answered quietly. 

‘‘ Never mind, Lottie, you can have my shade as well 
as not,” said her sister, handing it to her. 

“ But what will you do?” inquired her uncle, smil- 
ing upon his happy little niece. 

“Oh, I shall do well enough; see here!’ and she 
untied her hat, and held it before her face. 

‘¢ Fertile in expedients,” he said, laughing; “ but I 
can do better for you. Put on your hat again, Minna. 
Whoa there, Charley!’’ The horse stopped; and Mr. 
Osgood drew from his pocket his large white silk hand- 
kerchief, and fastened it to the hat. ‘* Now you havea 
veil.”’ 

“‘Yes,— thank you, uncle. And I can peep out 
and see the houses and trees. Oh! there’s a flock of 
sheep; look, Lottie !”’ 

‘I don’t think sheep are much to see; besides, how 
can I see when the sun shines in my eyes so?” 

Fortunately for Charlotte’s peace of mind, the direc- 
tion they took soon obviated this cause of complaint; 
and a merry conversation was kept up by the little girls 
and their uncle. After atime, which seemed to  Mari- 
anna very short, they reached Elliston; and Mr. Os- 
good said he must leave them at his office, while he went 
down street. 
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“Oh dear! I’m glad we’ve got here at last,’’ said 
Charlotte. ‘‘ Such a long six miles. I do get so tired 
riding.” 

‘Well, you needn’t ride home,”’ her uncle answered 
gravely as he lifted her from the chaise; ‘‘ you may 
walk.” And before the little girl had sufficiently re- 
covered from her surprise at this speech to answer it, he 
had led them into the office, jumped into the chaise 
again, and driven off. 

‘‘ What did uncle Osgood say?” she asked at length. 

“That you might walk home,” replied Marianna. 
“T think I’d rather ride. Now what are we to do here ? 
There are no books, but these great ones; there is a 
desk, and some pens and ink; and here is a settee, and 
some chairs. What a funny place to stay !”’ 

‘‘T don’t think so. Why couldn’t he have taken us 
with him? There is nothing we can do here.” 

“Q Lottie! come to the window, do. It is real. 
good fun watching the people go by; and there is a pig, 
and a boy running after it: do look!” 

Charlotte came to the window, and stood for a few 
minutes; and then she turned away, and sauntered up 
and down the room. In half an hour or so, their uncle 
returned, and, tying the horse to a post, bade them come 
with him. Again Charlotte bemoaned her sunshade, and 
again her sister’s was offered and accépted; accepted, 
too, without a word of thanks. They went to a confec- 
tioner’s, had cake and lemonade, and returned to the 
office; entered the chaise again, and drove away. After 
some fifteen minutes’ riding, they reached a saw-mill, 
where Mr. Osgood said he had business; and they 


might sit in the chaise, or get out and pick flowers, or 
6* 
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do any thing they liked; only not wander too far off, 
and be sure not to fall into the dam. Marianna jumped 
out instantly, and began to gather the wild flowers 
around; then, having approached nearer the mill, the 
great saw attracted her attention, and she sat down on 
a log to watch it. She found something very fascinating 
in its regular movement, and the ease with which the 
great logs were sawn asunder. What image it conveyed 
to her mind, she could not tell; but it impressed her 
deeply. She was sitting, gazing at it with absorbed 
attention, when her sister, who had become tired of 
remaining alone, joined her. 

‘‘What are you doing here, Minna?” she asked, 
when the saw stopped for a minute, and her voice could 
be heard. 

‘“‘ Watching this,’”’ she answered. ‘‘I do love to see 
it at work, it seems so strong. I almost think it is 
alive sometimes, and the noise it makes sounds like a 
giant laughing. Do sit down, and look at it.”’ 

‘Oh no!’ Charlotte began; and then, as the great 
beam recommenced its motion, she put her hands to her 
ears and ran away. After a few minutes she called, 
** Come, Minnie, come and help me find berries.’’ 

Marianna could not hear her words; but she knew she 
called her, and rose from the log to go. ‘‘ What is it, 
Lottie ?”’ 

*¢ Blackberries: don’t you see them ?”’ 

‘Yes; but we shall tear our mitts all to pieces 
picking them. [I'll put mine in my pocket.’’ 

‘Then you'll scratch your arms.” 

‘Never mind if I do; they’ll mend themselves, and 
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the mitts will not. What can we put them in? I wish 
we had a basket.”’ 

‘But we can eat them without a basket: you don’t 
want to carry any home.” 

‘No; but, uncle, I’d like to have some for him 
when he comes back. Oh! my handkerchief! I’ve a 
clean one in my pocket.”’ 

‘You'll stain it, putting berries in it,’’ objected her 
sister. 

‘Well, I can wash it. Here, Lottie, you pick these, 
and I will climb up on the wall.” 

When Mr. Osgood returned, Charlotte was standing 
by the dam, throwing in pebbles, and looking rather un- 
pleasant. Marianna had returned to her log, to watch 
the great saw. As soon as she perceived her uncle, she 
ran to meet him. ‘‘ Blackberies, uncle, real nice ones : 
I kept them for you.”’ 

Mr. Osgood sat down on a stone near the water. 
“But, Minna, see your arms! how you have scratched 
them!” 

‘Oh not much, and they will be well in a little while. 
I didn’t mind it any.”’ 

‘T don’t think you mind any discomfort much,’’ he 
answered, laughing. Minna looked vp at him with a 
bright smile, which seemed to say, ‘‘ Why should I?” 
and Mr. Osgood turned to speak to Charlotte, who had 
approached. ‘* What’s the trouble now, Lottie ?’’ 

‘Those ugly blackberry vines have torn my mitt, 
and I’ve got a thorn in my finger besides,”’ she said. 

‘Well, come here. Oh! that’s not a large hole, by 
any means; your aunt can make it as good as new in 
five minutes. And as to the thorn, this,’”’ opening his 
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penknife, “ will take it out in an instant. Let me see 
the place.” And out came the thorn, accompanied by 
an ‘Oh dear!” from Charlotte. 

‘Are you ready to go home, Minna?’’ he asked, 
after a few minutes. ‘‘I needn’t ask Charlotte; for, 
as she intends to walk, she can come when she pleases. 
This road on the left will lead you to the main road, 
Lottie, and then you've only to keep straight on for 
three or four miles. If you think you shall miss your 
way, you can ask. A little girl of eleven, with a tongue 
as much used as yours, will have no difficulty in inquir- 
ing.”’ 

The look of utter bewilderment with which both 
children gazed at him amused Mr. Osgood exceedingly. 
Marianna first found words, ‘‘ Why, uncle, you can’t 
surely mean so? Poor Lottie couldn’t walk so far.” 

‘She said it tired her to ride. But perhaps we can 
make a compromise. If she thinks she can endure it, I 
will carry her half-way.” 

Marianna was puzzled by her uncle’s grave look and 
tone. Charlotte began tocry. ‘‘Oh dear! I wish I 
had stayed at home,’’ she said, pettishly. Mr. Osgood’s 
expression changed; but it was still very grave. ‘ Per- 
haps, Charlotte,’’ he said, ‘‘ it would have been quite as 
pleasant for your sister and myself, if you had remained 
at home. Continual complaints and fretting are not the 
most agreeable additions to a ride or walk; and, when 
any one is trying to give us pleasure, politeness requires 
that we should keep our unpleasant feelings to ourselves, 
and not make our friends uncomfortable by them. - Your 
sister, who is younger than yourself, sets you a good 
example in this respect, whatever may be the case in 
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others. My wife says that the phrase oftenest on your 
lips is “‘ Oh dear!’ and Minna’s, ‘‘ Never mind; ” and 
that these few words are a complete key to the character 
of each. Lottie, my dear,’’ and he drew her kindly to 
him and kissed her cheek, ‘‘ you do not know how much 
pleasure and affection you deprive yourself of by this 
unfortunate habit of grumbling at trifles. Cure your- 
self quickly, lest you become a miserable, unhappy, 
disagreeable being, whom no one can love, or willingly 
receive as a guest. And as for you,” turning to Minna, 
who stood with her arm around his neck, ‘‘ you shall 
have your sermon another time. Now let us come to 
the carriage; for aunt will be waiting dinner for us, and 
I would not like to make her scold.”’ 

‘Q uncle!’’ laughed Marianna, as she ran to the 
chaise. Charlotte followed silently ; but she made no 
complaint whatever as they returned home; and, dur- 
ing that day at least, no one heard from her lips the 
words, ‘‘ Oh dear ! ” A. A. 





THE ASCENT OF MOUNT HECLA. 
Hecia itself is enclosed in a circle of lava-hills, and 
towers high above them all. It is surrounded by several 
glaciers, whose dazzling snow-fields extend to a great 
distance, and have never been trod by a human foot. 
Several of the side-walls are also covered with snow. 

The whole region at the foot of Hecla, and especially 
at this place, appears to be undermined, and the heavy 
footsteps of the peasants were echoed in hollow, menac- 
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ing tones, such as I had never heard at Vesuvius, or 
anywhere else. My Hecla guide announced to me, that 
we must be off by two o'clock ; but, in fact, it was past 
six when we were completely ready to set out. 

The road led at first, as I have already said, through 
rich fields, and then across the patches of black sand, 
which are surrounded on all sides by streams, hills and 
hollocks of lava, whose fearful masses gradually ap- 
proach each other, and frequently afford no other passage 
than a narrow defile, where we scrambled over the blocks 
and piles with scarcely a spot to rest our feet. The lava 
rolled around and behind us, and it was necessary to be 
constantly on the watch to prevent ourselves from stumb- 
ling, or to avoid coming in contact with the rolling rocks. 
But the danger was even greater in the gorges filled 
with snow, already softened by the heat of the season; 
where we frequently broke through, or, what was worse, 
slid backwards at every step almost as far as we had 
advanced. Ido not believe there is another mountain 
in the world, whose ascent offers as many difficulties as 
this one. 

After a toilsome struggle of three hours and a half, 
we reached the place where it became necessary to leave 
the horses behind; which I should have done long before, 
as I felt compassion for the poor animals, if my Hecla 
guide would have allowed it; but he maintained that 
there were still spots where we might need them, and 
advised me, moreover, to ride as long as possible, in 
order to reserve my strength for what was still before 
me. My guide assured me that he had never led any 
one so far on horseback, and I readily believe it. The 
walking was already horrible; but to ride was fearful ! 
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From every height new scenes of the most melancholy 
desolation appeared in sight; the whole prospect rigid 
and inanimate; and burnt, black lava was spread around 
us wherever we looked. It was not without a painful 
sensation that I gazed about me, and saw nothing but 
the immeasurable chaos of this stony desert. 

We had still three heights to climb; they were the 
last, but also the most perilous. The road led abruptly 
over the rocks by which the whole summit was covered ; 
I had more falls than I could count, and frequently tore 
my hands on the sharp points of lava. It was, to be 
sure, a terrible expedition. 

The dazzling whiteness of the snow was almost blind- 
ing, contrasted with the shining black lava along side of 
it. When I had to cross a field of snow, I did not ven- 
ture to look at the lava; for I had tried it once, and 
could hardly see in consequence. I was snow-blind. 

At last the summit was attained, after two more hours 
of laborious climbing, and I stood upon the highest peak 
of Hecla; but I looked in vain for a crater — there was 
no trace of any to be found; at which I was all the 
more astonished, as I had read minute accounts of it in 
several books of travels. > 

I walked around the whole summit of the mountain, 
and clambered to the Jokul (pronounced yokul), which 
lies next to it; but still I saw no opening or crevice, no 
sunken wall, or any sign whatever, in fact, of a crater. 
Much lower down on the sides of the mountain, I found 
some wide rents and chinks, from whence the streams of 
lava must have flowed. The height of this mountain is 
said to be four thousand three hundred feet. 

I despair of conveying to my readers a distinct idea 
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of the immense waste which lay displayed before mo, 
with its accumulated masses of lava, and its peculiar 
appearance of lifeless desolation. I seemed to stand in 
the midst of an exhausted fire. The blocks were piled 
in heaps above each other, till they formed high hills; 
the valleys were choked by vast streams of rock, whose 
length and breadth I was not able to distinguish, al- 
though the course of the last eruption could be plainly 
traced among them. 

I was surrounded by the most dreadful ravines, caves, 
streams, hills, and valleys. I could hardly understand 
how I had reached this point, and was seized with a feel- 
ing of horror at the thought which forced itself upon 
me, that perhaps I might never be able to find my way 
out of this terrible labyrinth of ruin. 

' That peculiar glossy, coal-black, shining lava, which 
is never porous, is only found at Hecla and in its imme- 
diate vicinity; but the other varieties, jagged, porous, 
and vitrified, are also seen there, though they are always 
black, as well as the sand which covers one side of the 
mountain. As the distance from this voleano increases, 
the lava loses that remarkable jet-black color, and 
assumes a shade resembling an iron-grey, or perhaps 
a little lighter, though it sometimes retained the gloss 
and brilliancy of the black. 

After a very fatiguing descent, I reached Salsun again, 
having been absent twelve hours.—Jowrney to Iceland. 





WE received with much pleasure a letter from our Framingham 
friend, “‘ Alice.” She is welcome to the discovery she has made. 


She sends an answer to the puzzle in the January number, — 
‘“¢ New Year’s Day.” 
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A TALK WITH UNCLE MAXIMUS 
MAXWELL. 


“Wet, boys and girls,” said Uncle Maxwell to some 
eight or ten of his nephews and nieces ; ‘‘this February 
weather is-no pleasanter for you than for me. My 
gouty foot will not let me move, and I’ve no inducement 
to do so if it did. Come, sit down, sit down; I see you 
are restless. Let’s see if we can’t find something worth 
talking about.” 

While Uncle Maxwell is thinking, we will just tell 
our readers a little about the party. Grandpapa Max- 
well was a sort of old patriarch, who lived in an immense 
old-fashioned house, somewhere in New England. He 
had had three sons and one daughter. ‘Two sons had 
been drowned in a voyage to England, and grandpapa 
had taken their widows and children to his house and 
heart. And; after the sorrowful bereavement, grand- 
papa thought he could not spare his only daughter away 
from him; so she, with her husband and five children, 
lived there too. Grandmamma Maxwell was a little, 
fragile old lady, in ill health; but the children seldom 
disturbed her, as her room was in the farthest. and sun- 
niest wing of the house. Uncle Maxwell was the oldest 
of grandpapa’s four children. He had never married, 
and had various old bachelor whims and oddities; but he 
was dearly beloved by his nephews and nieces. His 
study, where they were now assembled, was a place into 
which they were seldom allowed to enter; but on this 
day, being weary of seeing the rain and contemplating 


the spongy snow, he at last summoned them to his fire- 
7 
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side. All obeyed but William Maxwell, the oldest of 
the grandchildren, who had attained the ripe age of four- 
teen, and who, with Lockhart’s Life of Scott in his hand, 
sat curled up on the window-seat of his bedroom, and 
could not be prevailed upon to give up his book. 

‘‘T don’t see any thing better to talk about than the 
fire,”’ said Uncle Maxwell, as he gave a poke with the 
toe of his well foot to a great half-burnt log of wood, 
and sent the sparks flying up the chimney. 

‘The fire? I don’t see any thing that can be said 
about the fire.” 

‘‘ We shall see that, Master Sedley Maxwell. In 
the first place, who knows what fire is made of?” This 
was a more profound question than the children had 
expected; and after Uncle Maxwell had waited a mo- 
ment, and no one answered, he said, ‘‘ No one knows 
what fire is made of. A great many philosophers, both 
in ancient and in modern times, have tried again and 
again; but no one can find it out. Well, now, what is 
this fire made of?”’ 

‘‘ Wood!” cried half a dozen voices. 

All right, but what kind of wood?’’ There was 
no answer, and Uncle Maxwell continued: ‘This is 
white oak, and I believe that is considered the best, 
because it makes the most solid fire. Who knows what 
kind of wood burns quickest ?”’ 

‘¢ Pine,’ answered Grace Carey quickly. 

‘Yes, pine. And hickory is good to burn, and ash. 
But wood is not the only thing that is burned. What 
else?” 

‘* Coal, uncle.”’ 


‘“ Coal. Yes. Where does coal come from?” 
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A long pause ensued; and then Max Carey said, “I 
believe it is dug out of the ground. I read something 
about coal-mines in a book.” 

‘Yes, my boy; but now who can tell me where most 
of the coal comes from ?”’ 

‘‘ From Pennsylvania,’ said Fanny Maxwell, quoting 
her geography. ‘‘ Pittsburg is noted for coal.’’ ‘‘ From 
Lehigh and Schuylkill too, in Pennsylvania,’’ said her 
brother Charles. 

‘From Maryland too, and, in fact, that country may 
be called a coal-region,”’ said their uncle. ‘‘ But where 
else? for we have not exhausted the list.”’ 

‘Tt comes from Pictou and Sydney, in Nova Scotia,” 
answered Frank Carey, a devoted reader of newspapers. 
‘‘T have seen the advertisements in the paper.”” ‘‘ From 
Newcastle, in England, too,’’ said Grace; ‘‘and I 
remember the picture of the coal-shipping, and the cars 
running down the little sloping railway, and discharging 
the coal into the vessel.”’ 

“These are the principal coal-mines. The miners 
who worked in the English mines were liable to be killed 
by explosions, which came from‘a sort of gas called fire- 
damp, which was found in coal-mines, and which took fire 
the moment any flame came near it. So, as they were 
obliged to work with lamps, as the mines were so deep 
under ground, they were in constant danger of setting 
fire to this gas, and destroying their own lives. But a 
very wise philosopher and chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
discovered that foul air was too thick to pass between 
close iron wires; and he invented a lamp, covered with a 


net-work of wires, which enables the miners to work in 
safety.” 
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‘t Now,”’ since I suppose none of you know how coal 
was made, I am going to tell you what the geologists, 
the men who have examined the different kinds of stones 
and minerals contained in earth, think about the forma- 
tion of coal. They think, in fact, they know, that it 
required thousands and thousands of years to make the 
earth fit for a residence for man; and that, many thou- 
sands of years ago, when there were immense trees upon 
the earth, that a fire passed over them, and partly burned 
them; and then, that changes went on, and soil collected 
above, till we at last dig the coal up out of the earth. 
They think this is so, because in the coal-mines have 
been discovered the shapes of branches and twigs of trees 
in the solid coal. But now, can you think of any thing 
else that is used for fuel? No? The Scotch peasantry 
use a kind of turf called peat, that makes a kind of 
smoky, smouldering fire. I believe there are peat-bogs 
in the north of England.” 

“ Oh, yes!” said Fanny Maxwell; ‘ Felix, in ‘ Hope 
On, Hope Ever,’ used to follow Christie over the ‘fells,’ 
as they were called, setting up the pieces of turf to dry.” 

*’m glad you remember what you read. See if any 
of you remember where the largest fires in the world 
are built.” 

“In Greenland, of course, uncle,” cried Sedley, with 
a voice of supreme contempt. ‘‘It is coldest there, and 
people have to build large fires.”’ 

‘““Try again. The fires I mean were not made to keep 
people warm.”’ 

‘‘ Aha, uncle! I’ve found you out,’ shouted Grace; 
‘‘Tsn’t one in Italy, and one in Sicily, and another in 
Iceland, and several others in South America?” 
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‘You've guessed my riddle, Grace.” 

‘‘T don’t see what she means, now,’’ whined Sedley. 

“A Volcano, my man. Don’t be so sure you know 
every thing, and you may pick up a few grains of 
knowledge. But away with you, we’ve talked long 
enough about the fire.”’ ED. 


DISOBEDIENCE. 


(See Engraving.) 


’ 


“MoTHER,” said Henry one beautiful day, 

“Shall I go to the fields, and find a bouquet, 
Our pretty new vases to fill?”’ 

“Yes,” said his mother; ‘* but, Henry my dear, 

The banks of the pond you must not go near, 
But go to the side of the hill.”’ 


Away ran the*boy, with his dog by his side, — 
For Tiger was oft his protector and guide, 
And loved to take care of the child. 
They found by the hill-side the flowers they sought, 
And Henry had with him a basket brought 
To fill with the blossoms wild. 


And Tiger and he in the high grass played, 
And on its soft carpet themselves they laid, 
Till *twas time to go away home; 
Then Henry looked round toward the pond to see 
If the flowers were there that he thought would be, 


And longed by the water to roam. 
7* 
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For the scarlet cardinal-flowers were there 
That his mother loved, and the lilies fair ; 
And he thought they would look so bright, 
Mingled with those he had found by the hill, 
That were all of them white as the snow, — yet still 
He knew that he should not do right. 


He thought to himself, ‘“‘ If mother could know 

How pretty they are, she would let me go; 
And she very little will care.” 

He forgot her commands, and again he said, 

** My mother is always too much afraid ; ”’ 
And soon he found himself there. 


The scarlet blossoms he gathered with ease ; 
But the lilies he bent o’er the pond to seize, 
And stepped on a rolling stone. 
In reaching so far as the lilies grew, 
He fell, lost his basket and lilies too, 
And they floated away every one. 


Poor Henry! the waters closed over him there ; 
Alone and unaided, he thought in despair 
Of his mother’s last parting command. 
He cried and he struggled, and would have been drowned, 
But Tiger plunged in, and the sinking boy found, 
And brought him quite safely to land. 


Fresh Flowers. 





MINNIE’S VACATION. 


“Dear me! dear me!” said little Marianne Lee, one 
morning, running from one room to another, evidently 
looking for something, though no one knew what. Her 
brother George, a youth of sixteen, sat by the window, 
with the newspaper, watching her movements; Alfred 
was busy with his lessons, and did not heed her at all. 
At last she came to him. 

‘‘ Alfred dear! could you lend me your slate pencil 
afew minutes? I can’t find mine.” 

‘‘T would with pleasure, Minnie,”’ replied her brother ; 
‘but my slate and pencil are both at school. Can’t 
you use your silver pencil! Here is paper for you.” 

‘Why, — yes; only I dropped the point the other 
day, and I don’t know where it is. Do you know 
where my pencil is, George ?’’ suddenly turning to him, 
as he laughed aloud. ‘‘ Because, if you do, you ought 
to tell me. I have four questions to do, and it is almost 
school-time.”’ 

‘Here is one I found in my boot this morning,” he 
answered, still laughing. ‘‘ I suppose little Kate dropped 
itin. I have half a mind not to give it to you, Minnie,” 
for she was reaching her hand for it; ‘‘ you should keep 
your things in their places.’’ 

‘‘ Please let me have it, George; thank you.” And 
very busily the little girl worked for some time. 

‘There! ’? she said at last, triumphantly, as the last 
figure was set down; ‘‘ all done! and allright!” But 
just then the clock struck eight, and Marianne hurried 
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her books into the satchel, caught her bonnet from the 
peg, and was running off, when her mother’s voice re- 
called her. 

‘Don’t forget a clean apron and pantalettes, Minnie ; 
you mustn’t go to school so.”’ 

Minnie sighed, but hastened to obey, and then set off 
for school; but, though she ran as fast as possible, she 
was ten minutes too late. 

‘Have you any excuse for tardiness, Miss Lee?” 
inquired her teacher; and, as she had none, she lost her 
place at the head of the class. Marianne tried not to 
cry; but the tears would come, and, as they dropped 
upon her slate, they washed out the very questions she 
had lingered to perform. She had no time to repair the 
mischief, and the defective lesson sent her almost to the 
foot. 

Poor Minnie Lee! And yet all this trouble came 
from a very slight cause. If she had laid her slate and 
pencil in their proper place, the day before, little Kate 
could not have found them, and her lessons would have 
been done in time; but Minnie was not one of those who 
have ‘‘a place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place.” She was excessively careless; dropped her 
books and playthings anywhere; misplaced every thing 
she touched; kept her drawers and trunks in complete 
confusion; tore and soiled her clothes more in one day 
than her cousin Lucy, of the same age, did in a week; 
and lost nearly half her time in trying to repair the 
consequences of her own heedlessness. But, although 
Minnie was so apt to lose her possessions, there was one 
thing she never lost, —her good humor; and though 
her mother reproved her, and George called her ‘‘ Little 
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Careless,”’ and said she would lose her head and hands if 
it were possible, his raillery never excited the least 
resentment, or provoked an angry retort; and this sweet 
disposition and unfailing good-humor, though they could 
not atone for her heedlessness, made it less annoying. 
Alfred, who was as regular and methodical in all his 
ways as his sister was otherwise, frequently restored her 
mislaid books to their places; her elder sister Alice 
watched her sufficiently to see that she never left home 
with a torn dress or tangled hair ; her father often waited 
patiently until Minnie would find the gloves or shoes 
necessary to a walk with him; and, altogether, our little 
heroine made her way through life much more comfort- 
ably than she deserved to do. 

She was just ten years old; short, plump, and fair ; 
with laughing blue eyes, and wavy brown hair, which 
Alice carefully combed and curled every morning, though 
the curls were usually any thing but smooth by dinner- 
time; altogether, not handsome, but a pleasant-looking 
child, intelligent and affectionate; very fond of pets, 
children, birds, kittens, and every thing else. Her only 
pets just now were her sister Kate, a child of three years 
old, and a white kitten called Lily-bell, to whose good 
offices Minnie owed many a lost spool of thread, many a 
torn dress, and, truth to tell, many a reproof. 

‘Ah, Kate! I’m going to see Jessie Sherwood this 
afternoon,”’ said Marianne, catching her little sister in 
her arms, and dancing around; “don’t you want to go 
too? You and Lily? But it is a party for great girls 
like me, not for babies, Kate. Now let us have one 
good play before I go.” 
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‘‘ Better sit down quietly until Alfred is ready,” said 
Alice, who had just finished dressing her for the party, 
and was unwilling to have the result of the labors spoiled. 
Minnie paused before the glass, which reflected quite a 
pretty little figure, neatly attired in a white dress, tied 
with blue, and with nicely smoothed hair, kept in place 
by a new silver comb, a birth-day gift from George. 
But, just as she was about to take her sister’s advice, the 
kitten touched her foot, and a game of romps began, 
which lasted until she hit her foot against a low chair, 
and overturned a cup, spilling the contents upon her new 
dress. 

‘Well, Minnie Lee! ’’ exclaimed ~Alice, half-vexed, 
half-laughing. ‘‘ Now are you satisfied ?”’ 

Minnie stood with downcast eyes, somewhat alarmed 
at the consequences of her carelessness; and just then 
the bell rang, and Alfred called to his sister to come 
down and accompany him. 

“T hardly think you deserve to go, Marianne,’’ said 
her mother, who entered the room in time to witness the 
mishap. ‘‘ You have very carelessly spoiled the dress 
Alice took such pains to have finished for this occasion.” 

‘Oh! not spoiled,’ said Alice, kindly. ‘‘ White will 
always wash, you know. Ask Alfred to wait five minutes, 
and I will have her ready. Go for your blue muslin, 
Minnie. It would be so hard to disappoint her, mother 
dear,”’ she continued, when Minnie had left the room; 
“and it was partly my fault, for I set the cup in the 
chair, as I ought not. Do let her go.” 

Mrs. Lee consented, though with the condition that 
this should be the last indulgence of the kind; and, the 
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white dress and blue sash being exchanged for the mus- 
lin, Minnie set off, walking as steadily as Alfred himself, 
and being very careful to avoid soiling her garments. 


A. A. 
(To be continued.) 


THE OSTRICH. 


Or all birds, I believe the ostrich is the largest. Tra- 
vellers affirm, that they are seen as tall as a man on 
horseback. The Arabians train up their best and fleetest 
horses to hunt the ostrich. As soon as the hunter comes 
within sight of his prey, he puts his horse to a gentle 
gallop, so as to keep the ostrich still in sight, yet not so 
as to terrify him from the plains into the mountains. 
Of all known animals that make use of their legs in run- 
ning, the ostrich is by far the swiftest. Upon observing 
himself, therefore, pursued at a distance, he begins to 
run at first but gently, either insensible of his danger, or 
sure of escaping. In this situation, he somewhat resem- 
bles a man at full speed. His wings, like two arms, 
keep working, with a motion correspondent to that of his 
legs; and his speed would very soon snatch him from 
the view of his pursuers; but, unfortunately for the silly 
creature, instead of going off in a direct line, he takes his 
course in circles; while the hunters still make a small 
course within, relieve each other, meet him at unexpected 
turns, and keep him thus still employed, still followed for 
two or three days together. At last, spent with fatigue 
and famine, and finding escape impossible, he endeavors to 
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hide himself from those enemies he cannot avoid, and 
covers his head in the sand, or the first thicket he meets. 
Sometimes, however, he attempts to face his pursuers; 
and, though in general the most gentle animal in nature, 
when driven to desperation, he defends himself with his 
beak, his wings, and his feet. ‘Such is the force of his 
motion, that a man would be utterly unable to withstand 
him in the shock. 

They are often ridden upon, and used like horses. 
Moore assures us, that at Joar he saw a man travelling 
upon an ostrich. There is a French factory at Podare, 
a small town on the southern bank of the river Niger, 
where, some years ago, a Frenchman saw two ostriches 
who belonged to some one connected with the factory. 
They were so tame that they allowed children to mount 
their backs. ‘Two children rode together on the back of 
the larger of the two birds. No sooner did the ostrich feel 
the weight of the burden than he began to run as fast as 
possible. He carried the two boys several times round 
the village; and it was impossible to stop him, except by 
placing some obstacle in his way. This sight pleased 
the French gentleman so much, that he wished it to be 
repeated. So, to try the strength of the birds, he directed 
a full-grown negro to mount the back of the smaller 
ostrich, and two others the larger one. This burden did 
not seem at all to trouble the birds. At first, after they 
had received their load, they went off at a pretty brisk 
trot; but soon they expanded their wings, as if to catch 
the wind, and moved so swiftly that they hardly seemed 
to touch the ground. — Selected. | 





OUR LITTLE BROTHER. 


ERE the winter winds were blowing, 
Ere the fields were chill and bare, 

And while yet we heard the voices 
Of the songsters of the air, 


Then there came a little brother 
To our home, with smile of love; 
And he seemed as pure and holy 
As a cherub from above. 


Soon the summer came, all smiling, 
With its flowers of brilliant hue ; 

And more like those lovely blossoms 
Every day our baby grew. 


Then again returned the winter, 

And our precious floweret faded, 
And a cloud of darkest hue 

Soon the brilliant sunshine shaded. 


While the winter winds blew coldly, 
With a flower upon his breast, 

And a sweet smile on his pale lips, 
Down we laid him to his rest. 


Though we then were sad and lonely, 
Yet one joy to us was given, — 

Though a flower from earth had faded, 
One more star shone bright in Heaven. 


E. 


G. 
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AND s0, little pets, we must give up your visit to our 
country home for this season also. Well, we will try 
to summon to our aid some of your by-gone baby philo- 
sophy, Mamie ; — by-gone, though I trust not yet gone 
by with your cheerful babyhood. You have forgotten 
all about it probably; forgotten the evening when, cake 
being refused you at tea-time, you answered, with an arch 
look, ‘‘I know why you won’t div’ me any more! — 
Tause I don’t want any more!”’ And the dinner-time, 
too, when, refused another apple, you replied, ‘‘ Then 
[ll tate a pear;”’ and, denied that, cheerfully returned 
to the remnant of your apple, saying, ‘‘ Well, then I'll 
tate the tore!” Keep fast hold of that spirit, love, 
and do not let it go. And, Annie dear, we will all try 
to obey the good catechism, and be content with such 
things as we have. If we cannot enjoy a real visit from 
you, let us make an ideal one ; or, as you call it, “ play” 
that we are seeing and enjoying each other, these bright 
autumnal days. Perhaps a letter now and then will 
make the play seem more real. We must write you 
about our hills and brooks, the garden and meadow, and 
all the little friends who come to see us; and you must 
write us about home and the little brothers, about dancing 
and singing school, about all that we think of when we 
think of you. 

In this letter I will tell you about Lizzie’s pony ; for 
perhaps, in imagination, you may like to take an occa- 
sional ride upon her back, up and down Chesnut Hill, and 
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over Astor Brook; or to get into the wagon with Lizzie, 
and make calls in the village-street. So you must know 
her thoroughly in the beginning, that you. may not be 
surprised at any of her strange ways. She is a little 
brown Indian pony, with a white spot in her forehead, 
and a very indifferent expression, all over, as if she 
didn’t care to look at or notice any thing. Uncle Her- 
bert named her Pocahontas, and she is usually called 
Pocha; only Lizzie doesn’t think the name sufficiently 
complimentary, and she calls her simply Pony. 

But, with all her inexpressive demeanor, Pocha knows 
more, a great deal, than we at times care to have her. 
Here she is waiting at the gate. Suppose you get your 
cape, bonnets, and (in imagination, understand) take a 
ride with uncle through the village. 

She starts very slowly; passes the garden, the barn, 
the great chesnut-trees, and walks over the hill with much 
deliberation, until we reach the black-looking Iron Foun- 
dry. She used to shy here, but goes by now quite 
steadily ; and by the white house and maple-trees; she 
knows the little fellow who tries to catch her lives here, 
but doesn’t stop a moment. But, just opposite the cor- 
ner, she does stop, and insists upon it that there are 
errands at that house. ‘‘ Boards for repairs! ’’ she 
tries tosay; and Uncle Herbert answers No! ‘“‘ Putty, 
then,” she appears to think. ‘‘ Nor Putty, either,” uncle 
replies. It is very hard to make her understand that; 
she moves on a few paces very reluctantly, and, getting 
a new idea into her head, turns to the opposite side of the 
street, and prepares to stop at the house under the hill, 
where Lizzie often visits a sick lady and two babies. 
‘‘ No,” says the master; and with that she steers to the 
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right again, and determines that she will stop at the 
blacksmith’s. 

‘‘ My shoe is loose —I must stop!” she seems to say. 

‘Go on, Pocha! Go on!”’ and uncle gives the lines 
quite a twitch. But she is determined she will not go 
on. She wants the wagon mended, and a great many 
things done. So uncle takes the whip; and a few steps 
more lead Pony into fresh temptation, for another cross- 
ing of the street and another stop; the well, and the 
old apple-trees, and the grave-looking house. ‘‘ I know 
it,” says Pocha; ‘‘and you must call here.”’ ‘‘ Yes; and 
if we had time, we would; for the little sisters who look 
like you, and who admire flowers, and love their mother, 
so much, — they live here. Goon—on, Pony.” And 
now we come to a large garden, with a green orchard, 
in which is a great wooden swing beyond it; and now 
to a shady front yard, and a dark brick house. Here 
the little horse is resolute. She sees the stout, round 
posts, with rings and chains, — “‘ made on purpose for 
me,” she thinks. She hears the music of the piano 
within. She looks over the fence into the tempting 
lawn, where she has sometimes rested and fed; and she 
resolves, that, come what will, this shall be her stopping- 
place. ‘‘We have come here to spend the afternoon,” 
she says, as she draws near the side-walk. ‘I shall be 
taken out of the wagon, and led in there, for a bite at 
that green grass. I shall see the rosy children, and —” 
Here uncle Herbert’s whip starts her; but it does little 
good; for she shakes her head, and answers (by her 
actions), ‘‘ You don’t know any thing about it. I shall 
get you sweet apples and grapes, — ripe grapes, — and 
your letters from the mail are here: can’t you remember 
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your newspapers and letters?” Pony is quite indig- 
nant; and so is uncle by this time, for she insists so 
strongly upon backing up to the gate, that nothing but 
the whip-lash over her ears will alter her stubborn mind. 
At the sight of a pleasant white house, far back amid 
peach-trees and grape-vines, with a flower-bordered walk 
down the green lawn, — at sight of this, she takes com- 
fort, and turns to the left once more, resolving that she 
will spend the afternoon there. ‘‘ Frank shall sit on my 
back, while I feast on that tender grass; and Frank’s dog 
will wink at us so sleepily from the piazza. There is 
little Lily, with her rag baby in her arms, coming down 
the steps. Of course I shall stop here: nobody shall 
prevent that.”’ 

But uncle Herbert does prevent that, and tries very 
hard to prevent any more such determined lingerings. 
But the way of the little horse is thick with snares. 
She wants to stop at the left-hand store with eggs ; 
at the little house in the shrubbery, where her friend 
‘pretty Willie’ lives, with his gentle yellow dog; 
at the right-hand store, which she finds it perfectly 
impossible to pass; at the Post-office; and then to the 
left again. Here is another bitter trial, for she knows 
another pleasant place, just round that short corner; and 
remembers the white house under the locust-trees; the 
handsome garden, and some very kind friends there. 
Selfish thoughts of a quiet stable will get into her mind; 
and thoughts of many pleasant things come into our 
minds likewise; but —‘‘ No—mno/! Poch. If we stop- 
ped at all the tempting places, when should we get our 
ride; and when should we get home, do you think? 


Now, do for once go on till you are requested to stop.” 
8* 
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But such entreaties are of no avail here. <A quiet, old- 
fashioned house appears in view, with green vines and 
sloping banks and drooping fruit-trees. A noble black 
Newfoundland dog is watching at the gate. A ruddy 
little boy is playing with his slender little sister in the 
yard; and flocks of contented hens and chickens are 
roaming about. Here Pony again insists upon having 
her own way. ‘‘ Good friends, kind friends,” she seems 
to think, — ‘‘ you ought to stop and see them. And 
you must stop; for you cannot go on without me. As 
for that whip, I don’t care a snap for it, — unless you 
touch my ears!’’? Ah! she did care for that snap of 
it; for she dodges, and shakes her head, and starts to go; 
but looks round, and pauses again, as if to say, “ You 
are not my mistress, — she and I know better. 

‘ But where, I should like to be told, do you want to 
go? »? 

“Straight onward, Pocha. Come up, loiterer; we 
wish to have a ride. ‘This is a new idea, she pretends 
to think; but, having passed so many temptations, we 
will hope better things of her now. Look at the scarlet- 
tinged maple-trees; at the dark evergreens; at the fields 
of springing rye. Look at that flock of birds; and see! 
just there a little squirrel scampered over the stone-wall. 
I wish Pocha would ever go one-half so fast.” 

But Pony, you must believe, doesn’t always behave 
as she has done to-day. Oh no! for once a week she 
is as straight-forward and serious as a horse need to be; 
and that once is on Sunday. Whether it is that the good 
and quiet day subdues her gossiping spirit, or whether 
she likes, above all things, the company of the church- 
going horses with whom she stands during church-service, 
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Ido not know; but it is very certain, that on Sundays 
Pony jogs on gravely and quietly through the street, 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, and 
manifesting as much unwillingness to stop as on other 
days to go on. The green lawns, the music, the rosy 
children, the little timid sisters, Frank, Willie, and all, 
—she passes all by as if she had never known them. It 
is Sunday, and she has nothing at all to do with them. 
The only thing she seems to fear is, that she may be 
called upon to go to one of the large churches on the 
opposite side of the street; and, to avoid that, she would 
gladly, if allowed, keep close to the right-hand grass 
border, and, I sometimes fear, run down a right-hand 
fence in her anxiety. While the bells are ringing, we 


oo) 
say it is the bell-ringing, and not the sabbath, that she 
understands; but when earlier than this, while all is 
silent, she keeps on her even way just the same, then we 
think she must keep a weekly almanac in her head, or 
else notice and remember the first bells in the morning. 
Don’t you wish she could tell us all about it? 

Answer this letter soon for your loving 


Aunt ANIE. 


P.S. What a pity it is, that going to church cannot 
keep us, Pony and all, from doing naughty things! Only 
hear what a bad and ungracious act she has committed ! 
Yesterday afternoon she started off with Lizzie, to visit 
some friends a few miles out of town, and to be gone over 
night. Lo! what was our surprise, on looking out this 
forenoon, to see the naughty horse feeding contentedly 
in front of the house, having run off home in the night, 
leaving Lizzie, wagon, and harness to be got home as 
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they could. At noon a kind gentleman came in pursuit 
of her, and his little boy rode her back for Lizzie. But 
although it is evening now, they have not yet returned. 
You will never do such a selfish thing, will you? 
Aunt AMIE. 


F. E. H. 
September, 1852. 


THE WATER-SPIDER. 


It is amusing to watch the water-spiders, which are seen 
on the surface of our little streams. Sometimes they 
stand entirely motionless, save as the current drifts them 
along. At other times, they will dart with great quick- 
ness, gliding over the top of the water. From this habit, 
they are sometimes called skippers, by the children. 
‘‘ Karly in the spring,” says one, ‘‘I stole away from 
business for half a day, and went out into the country 
to a pleasant farm-house. ¢ In front of the house was a 
meadow, and through this ran a brook, on whose banks 
I had often wandered. I left the group of friends who 
were gathered in the parlor, and rambled once more up 
the stream. Every step brought to mind scenes which 
I had there witnessed in former years. Here was the 
swampy ground where the calamus used to grow. In 
that part of the brook I had caught the lamprey eels, 
preparing to lay their eggs. Further up was a crab- 
apple-tree, whose sweet-scented blossoms I had delighted 
to gather. There were the mossy roots of the old oak, 
overhanging the stream, where, one summer day, many 
years ago, a loving circle of friends and relatives had 
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been seated. I can remember, even now, some of the 
subjects we then talked about, — how we found a castle- 
backed spider, as we walked through the wood, and how 
one of our number fell into the water. As I wandered 
on, I came to a sheltered nook, where several water- 
spiders were floating, who had been wakened up from 
their winter’s sleep by the warm spring days. I caught 
some, and brought them to the house. By putting them 
in a basin of water, [ could watch their movements, and 
satisfy the desire I had long felt to know how they could 
float as they did, entirely above the water. If a piece 
of wood is floating, the lower part of it will be below the 
surface, and the upper part will be above ; but the water- 
spider seemed to be all above, and no part of it below. 
I observed, in the first place, that, if I pushed one of them 
under the water, the moment he came up he was perfectly 
dry. If Isplashed water over him, it ran off without 
wetting him; in short, it was impossible to wet them. 
As a spider lay floating on the top, I noticed there was 
a little hollow in the water, where each of his feet rested 
upon it. The whole weight of the creature is very little, 
and it is divided among all the feet, so that one foot 
would bear ‘but a small part of it. The particles of 
‘water stick together with some little force; and though 
this force is but small, yet it is enough to keep the feet 
of the water-spider from breaking through. <A simple 
little experiment, that may be easily tried, will show that 
some heavy things may be made to float. If a small 
needle is carefully put on the top of a basin of water, it 
will float there without sinking; but, if the needle gets 
under the surface, it will go down to the bottom at once. 
The reason it floats at all is, that its weight is not great 
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enough to push apart the particles of water beneath it. If 
any of my readers have watched one of these spiders on 
a sunny day, they may have noticed several bright spots 
moving on the bottom of the stream, as the spider moved 
on the top. These are caused by the hollows in the 
water, made by the feet of the spider. The sunlight is 
bent out of its direct course by the curved sides of the 
cavity, and produces the little spots I have mentioned.” 
— Youth's Cabinet. 


A TRUE STORY. 


CHILDREN, will you come with me for a little while? 
Let us enter this house. Every thing which meets your 
eyes, — the open court, with the little fountain playing | 
in the midst, the marble floors, the rich couches and : 
cushions, the latticed windows, —all are strange to you. 
The perfume of flowers and the song of birds, different 
from any to which you are accustomed, comes floating ! 
on the soft air. But do not stop now to look around 
you; come with me through the court, which is quite 
empty and silent, except for the rippling of the fountain ; 
and, opening this door gently, let us enter this hushed 
and darkened room. | 
A glance tells us that it isa sick-room. The curtains 
are closed, for the bright sunshine is painful to the weary 
eye of disease; but through their folds comes the gentle 
south wind to refresh the fevered brow of the sufferer. 
And who is the sufferer, lying here in pain and restless- 
ness, while all nature seems to rejoice around him? 


ry rm 
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It is a little child, —a beautiful boy, who, but a few 
days since, delighted the hearts of his parents by his 
merry, active gambols, his light laugh, and affectionate 
love. But now how changed he is! His cheeks are 
burning with fever, his skin hot and parched, his eye 
glazed and dull; his laugh of gladness turned into the 
low moan of pain; his sports exchanged for restless 
tossing to and fro. He is the only child of his parents. 
Children, can you guess what passes in their hearts as 
they stand by his side, unable to ease his pain; powerless 
to avert the stroke of death, which they feel must be 
near? If you have ever seen a parent or a dear play- 
mate die, you know, in some degree, what were their 
feelings: if not, pray to God to give you strength for the 
time of trial, when it comes. 

His mother is bending over his couch, supplying the 
drink which he continually craves, bathing his brow, 
and smoothing his pillow. She does not weep; but her 
lips move occasionally, as if in prayer. Attentive ser- 
vants wait near, eager to assist or relieve; but all are 
silent. But where is the father? Surely he cannot have 
left his littlé boy now, when every breath may be his 
last’? Let us seek him: for this we must transport our- 
selves to another town, several miles distant. 

As we enter one of the principal streets, we see a 
crowd collected. In the midst sits one who appears to 
be teaching the rest: how silently they all listen to him ! 
Look at the teacher. What love, what gentleness, yet 
what noble dignity, wé see in his countenance! He 
smiles: children, do you not long to approach him; to 
see that smile rest upon you; to feel that hand laid upon 
your heads in blessing? But who is this that presses 
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through the crowd? The people make way for him, for 
he seems upon an errand of life and death. 

The teacher pauses, as the man, whose dress and 
manner show him to be of high rank, throws himself at 
his feet, and entreats him ‘‘to come down and heal his 
child, for he is at the point of death.” It is the father 
of the dying boy whom we just now left. What does 
the teacher say? We listen, but the words do not reach 
our ears; but we hear the trembling earnestness of the 
reply, ‘‘ Sir, come down, ere my child die.”’ The crowd 
stand anxiously waiting the result: the teacher does not 
rise to accompany him ; but, as the father gazes in agony 
upon him, he answers, ‘‘ Go thy way: thy son liveth.” 
Will this satisfy the father’s heart? He rises, and for 
one instant hesitates; but who could look upon the love 
and majesty of that face, and doubt his power or his will 
to save? The nobleman could not. His heart is too 
full for words; and a look of gratitude and perfect trust 
is his only answer, as he turns and hastens back to his 
own house. 

Let us precede him thither. All remains as we left 
it. At length the mother turns for a moment from the 
couch, and asks one of the servants the hour of the day. 
The reply is, “‘It is about the seventh hour.” She 
returns to the bedside; but what wondrous change has 
taken place? The child has opened his eyes — their 
wildness is gone; the fever-flush upon his cheek dies 
away; his burning flesh grows cool; his low moan is 
hushed. He springs from his cduch with the activity of 
health and strength, and throws himself with a cry of 
wild delight into the arms of his almost fainting mo- 
ther. 
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Children, you do not need to be told that this is a 
true story. You know who this teacher was, and what 
family it was whose sorrow was thus in an instant 
turned to joy. If you do not, read the account in John; 
and, when you read it, remember that this is but one 
among thousands of miracles that Jesus performed, — 
but one family among thousands that he made happy. 

M. M. 


THE MONEY BOXES. 


Il. — How true Money was Srenrt. 


(Concluded. ) 


JoHN SeyMouR had his money two whole days,: and 
began to think it was high time he spent it; but what to 
buy was a serious question, and one that has perplexed 
many a head. He went in search of Lizzie, and found 
her in the kitchen, with a white apron on, and busily 
manufacturing’something nice ; at least, so John thought, 
as he saw her put into a great pan, at various times and 
in different quantities, butter, sugar, eggs, flour, and 
spice. John knew it was best not to ask her then, so 
he waited patiently till her work was finished; and then, 
as she shook the flower from her apron, and left the 
kitchen, he asked, ‘‘ What shall I do with my dollar, 
Lizzie ?”’ 

“T thought you knew what to do with it,” replied his 
sister. 

“No; I cannot think, and I want you to help me.” 

“T think,” said Edward, as he followed them up 


stairs, ‘‘ that we were better off before we had the dollar ; 
9 
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for then we were busy trying to save our money, and 
now we are uneasy, and do not know what to do with it.” 
‘Ts there nothing you want very much?” 
** No.” 


“Then I advise you to let your money remain in your 
boxes until you have a use for it.”’ 

Edward would probably have been contented to do 
this, had it not been for John; but John was so con- 
stantly wishing that he knew what to do with his money, 
that he was continually reminded that he had not spent 
his. After John had uttered this wish at least a dozen 
times a day for a week, his father grew tired of hearing 
it, and told him he would take away the dollar if he was 
heard to wish again that he knew how to spend it. 

One day, the Saturday before Christmas, John came 
in with a large basket, and called at the foot of the 
stairs, “‘ I’ve spent my dollar, Lizzie. Come down, and 
see what I’ve bought.” 

Lizzie soon appeared, together with Eddie, who had 
heard the call; and, when they saw John carefully unty- 
ing the basket-lid, their curiosity was redoubled. Mrs. 
Seymour sat at a little distance sewing, and regarding 
the group with a half-smile. The lid was soon off, and 
displayed a little black and white Newfoundland dog, 
apparently about six weeks old, nicely curled up on 
some straw, and fast asleep. Eddie began to caper 
round, delighted; but Lizzie asked, “‘ Did you give a 
dollar for ‘hat? ”’ in a tone of some surprise. 

‘There,’ said John, indignantly, ‘that’s all girls 
know about such things! A dollar for that, indeed! 
Why, it’s a bargain. Timothy Blake had three others, 
and he sold them each for a dollar and a half; but he 
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let me have this one for a dollar, because he did not 
want to keep him any longer.” 

‘You speak improperly to your sister, John,” said 
his mother. Remember that it was by her means you 
gained your dollar. But let me see the puppy.” 

Mrs. Seymour admired the dog as much as John could 
desire, and patted its little round head; but when John 
appealed to her, to ask whether she did not think it 
cheap, she could only say that she thought he had given 
as much as it was worth. Just then, John heard his 
father’s step in the entry, and ran to show him his pur- 
chase. 

‘‘ Very fine,” said his father ; ‘‘ but did you give your 
whole dollar for it ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes, sir,’ replied John, beginning to look 
rather crest-fallen, and to fear now that he had been 
over-reached. 

‘Well, I dare say the dog is worth it; but then, 
where is the money coming from to pay for its board ?”’ 

Lizzie could scarcely forbear laughing at the expres- 
sion of John’s face; while he, with his eyes cast on 
the ground, did not see, as the others did, the fun that 
lurked in his father’s eyes. At last he looked up, and, 
drawing a long sigh, said, ‘‘I never thought of that. 
But I don’t know what to do with the dog; for I don’t 
believe Timothy will take him back again.” 

Mr. Seymour watched John for a few moments; and 
he looked so forlorn, that his father at last took pity on 
him, and told him he might keep the dog, explaining to 
him, at the same time, that he ought not to make such a 
purchase as that, without his parents’ consent; and John, 
greatly relieved, obtained permission to put a kennel in 
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the wood-shed for him; and this work occupied the two 
brothers until bedtime. 

The next day was Sunday, and the day before Christ- 
mas, and the minister of the church which Mr. Seymour's 
family attended preached a Christmas sermon. He al- 
luded to the custom of giving and receiving presents at 
that season of the year. He thought it a beautiful cus- 
tom; but he asked, ‘“‘Can we not give our friends less 
costly presents, — since, after all, the pleasure of being 
remembered is more than the value of the gift, — and 
spend what some more magnificent gift would cost, in 
gladdening the hearts of the poor with comfortable food 
and raiment ?”’ 

Lizzie chanced to look towards Eddie as the minister 
said these words. She saw his face color, and his eye 
beam with pleasure ; but she could not read his thoughts. 
She had not long to wait to be made acquainted with 
them, however; for, the moment that Eddie left the 
church-door, he said to Lizzie, ‘‘ I’ve found out what to 
do with my money.”’ 

‘* What is that ?”’ 

‘Why, don’t you know Mr. Hare said we ought to 
remember the poor at this time? Now I want to take 
my money, and spend it for the poor. Only I don't 
know what to buy, and you or mother would have to 
help me.”’ 

Lizzie was very much pleased to hear her brother say 
this, and she readily promised to help him. ‘‘ But are 
you sure that you have quite decided to use your dollar 
in this way ?”’ she asked. ; 

“Oh, yes! quite sure. I should not feel happy to 
spend it in any other, now I have thought of this.” 
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‘Better take till Tuesday morning to consider it. 
You may feel differently about it after Christmas-day.” 
But, after Christmas-day, Eddie was as firm in his 
decision as he was before; and his mother and Lizzie 
were most happy to assist him in the disposal of his 


money. 

‘“‘ Now I think of it,’”’ said Lizzie, ‘‘as I came from 
school to-day, I saw little Mike Carsley sitting on the 
fence in front of his house. I called to him to ask why 
he was not at school, and he said that he had ‘niver 
a pair of shoes to his feet;’ for that his little brother 
had been sick, and his mother had been obliged to buy 
medicine for Terry, instead of shoes for him. He looked 
very disconsolate, and said he had been at the head of 
his class, and should now be put at the foot. I asked 
him why he did not go without shoes; and he said, in a 
most reproachful manner, ‘ An’ sure ye would not have 
me so disrespectful to Miss Lane as to go into her school- 
room barefoot.’ Then I thought that you might spend 
part of your dollar in this way.” 

Eddie liked the proposal very much. He knew Mike 
was a studious, steady, obliging little fellow; and he felt 
glad to be able to befriend him. Mrs. Seymour took 
Mike to get his shoes; but these cost only seventy-five 
cents, and Mrs. Seymour, at Eddie’s suggestion, em- 
ployed the remaining twenty-five in a few luxuries to 
tempt the palate of poor little Terry. Delighted as 
Mike was with his new shoes, we question much whether 
he was half so happy as Eddie. 

He, with a modesty ever attendant upon a really kind 
act, never mentioned it to his father or brother; but, 


when Lizzie told them, John was silent. He felt that, if 
Q* 
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he really had made a valuable purchase when he bought 
his dog, Eddie had done far better with his dollar. He 
said not a word, however; but his mother’s quick eye 
detected the feeling which his face could not hide. She 
wisely said nothing to him about it, but left the circum- 
stance to make its own impression. 

Nero — for so John called his dog — did not grow up 
without troubling the family by his tricks. Servants 
made complaints of linen torn from the clothes-line, and 
trampled in the dirt; Mr. Seymour, of choice flowers 
spoiled by his paws. Mrs. Seymour could not keep her 
sitting-room carpet clean, because the dog would bring 
in mud. Lizzie’s dresses were torn by his affectionate 
springs; and John’s pantaloons — ah! there seemed al- 
ways a fate about them —suffered equally as much as 
in the days of fire-crackers. 

The dog, however, was suffered to remain, and became 
a very valuable animal when he had outgrown his puppy 
tricks. John always looked on him with satisfaction, 
unless when in their walks the brothers met Mike Cars- 
ley; and then, the warm-hearted ‘‘ God bless ye,” which 
the grateful Irish lad always bestowed on Edward, made 
him feel that Edward had indeed made the best use of 
his dollar. 

Both the boys had, however, felt the perplexities inse- 
parable from owning money, and they never again 
attempted to lay it up. EDITOR. 





ERUPTION OF THE GIESER IN ICELAND. 


At last, after waiting till the second day of my sojourn 
at the Gieser, the long-desired explosion took place, June 
27, at half-past nine in the morning. The peasant who 
came twice a day to inquire if I had yet seen an erup- 
tion was with me when the first dull sounds which 
announced the event were heard. We hurried to the 
spot; and as the waters boiled over as usual, and the noise 
died away, I thought I was doomed to disappointment 
again; but the last tones were just expiring, when the 
explosion suddenly took place. I have really no words 
to do justice to this magnificent spectacle, which once to 
behold in a life-time is enough. 

It infinitely surpassed all my expectations. The 
waters were spouted with great power and volume; co- 
lumn rising above column, as if each were bent on out- 
stripping the others. ‘The largest of these jets, I think 
I can affirm, without any exaggeration, to have risen to 
the height of a hundred feet, and to have been three or 
four feet in diameter. 

Fortunately, I had looked at my watch when the first 
rumbling was heard; for I should certainly have forgot- 
ten to do so during the explosion, and, by the calculation 
I made when it was over, I found that it had lasted nearly 
four minutes, —the actual outbreak occupying more 
than half that time. 

When this wonderful scene was ended, the peasant 
went with mé to examine the caldron and basin. We 
could approach very near them without the least danger; 
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but there was nothing farther to be seen. The waters 
had entirely disappeared from the basin, into which we 
entered, and walked close up to the caldron, where they 
had also sunk to the depth of seven or eight feet, though 
they were still bubbling and boiling with great vio- 
lence. 

I broke off a few pieces of crust from the interior of 
the basin and caldron with a hammer; those from the 
first were white, and the others brown. I tasted the 
water, which had no unpleasant flavor, and can contain 
but little sulphur. The steam is also free from any sul- 
phurous smell. 

After the expiration of two hours, the basin was nearly 
full again to the brim; and I was standing near it, when 
the waters became violently agitated again, and the distant 
rumblings were once more heard. I had barely time 
to spring back, when the jets burst forth. They con- 
tinued to play as long as the sounds lasted, and were 
fuller than those of the former explosion, which was 
perhaps in consequence of their height being rather less, 
—jit was hardly more than forty or fifty feet. After 
the eruption, the basin and caldron were about as full as 
they were before. 

I had now witnessed two explosions of the Gieser, and 
felt amply compensated for all my watchfulness. But I 
was so fortunate as to see two other outbreaks, which 
varied a little from the former ones. At seven in the 
evening, the jets rose again to a greater height than at 
noon, throwing up some stones, which looked like black 
specks in the frothy waters; and on the third night the 
basin was filled with waves, which tossed wildly over 
each other, but did not spout up any streams into the 


‘ 
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air. The waters overflowed the margin, and an immense 
mass of steam arose, which was driven by the wind 
towards the spot where I stood, and wrapped me in a 
thick cloud, which prevented my seeing more than a 
few feet before me. I could perceive no odor, and felt 
no other inconvenience than a slight degree of heat from 
the steam. — Journey to Iceland. 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


WueEN I was eighteen years of age; I was in the habit of 
passing the sabbath at Versailles, where my mother 


lived. It was my custom to perform the first part of 
the journey on foot, until I overtook one of the little 
carriages which then plied between the two cities. 

On leaving the city-gates, I was always sure to 
encounter a sturdy beggar, who cried in a shrill voice, — 
‘Charity, if you please, kind sir !”’ 

In return, he was equally sure of having a piece of 
two sous dropped into his hat. 

One day, as I was paying my tribute to Antoine, — 
for that was the name of my pensioner, —a little old 
gentleman, with a powdered head, came up at a brisk 
pace, to whom Antoine addressed his customary appeal : 
‘‘ Charity, if you please, kind sir! ”’ 

The old gentleman stopped short; and, after eyeing 


the beggar with attention for some moments, at length 
said, — 
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‘‘ You appear to me intelligent and able to labor: why, 
then, do you pursue such a mean occupation? [I will 
extricate you from this sad situation, and give you an 
income of ten thousand francs.”’ 

Antoine laughed, and I could not help joining him. 

‘‘ Laugh as much as you like,’’ returned the old gen- 
tleman; ‘‘but follow my advice, and you will obtain 
what I have promised you. I speak to you from expe- 
rience: I have been as poor as you; but, instead of 
begging, I provided myself with a basket, and travelled 
from one village to another, asking, not for alms, but for 
old rags, which they gave me freely. These I after- 
wards sold, at a good price, to the paper-makers. At 
the end of a year, I no longer asked them to give me the 
rags, but purchased them at a fair price; and I had, 
besides, a donkey and a small cart to aid me in carrying 
on my little traffic. 

‘* Five years afterwards, I was in possession of thirty 
thousand francs. At this time I married the daughter 
of a small paper-manufactarer, who associated me with 
him in business. The business was not very exten- 
sive, I must admit; but I was still young, I was active, 
and able to bear privations. At present I own two 
houses in Paris, and have given up my manufactory to 
my son, whom I have bred up to habits of labor and 
perseverance. Follow my example, my friend; and, like 
me, you will become rich.”’ 

So saying, the old gentleman departed, leaving 
Antoine so much absorbed by his reflections, that two 
ladies passed without hearing his usual clamorous appeal : 
‘‘ Charity, if you please !”’ 

In 1836, during my stay at Brussels, I one day 
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entered a bookseller’s shop, to purchase some books. A 
stout gentleman was pacing up and down, and giving 
directions to half a dozen clerks. We looked attentively 
at each other, as persons who, without being able to 
recognize each other, remembered that we had met 
before. 

‘‘ Sir,’’ said the bookseller at last, ‘‘ twenty years ago, 
were you not in the habit of going to Versailles on 
Sunday ?”’ 

‘What! Antoine, is it you?”’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘Sir,” he replied, “‘ you see the old gentleman was 
right: he has given me an income of ten thousand 
francs.”’ H. A., JR. 


WILLIE AND HIS BROTHERS. 
(Continued.) 


Tue boys had some cousins, much older than they 
were, who lived in the town of L.; and they were always 
delighted when they were allowed to ride up and see 
them. ‘They lived in a large house, with fine grounds 
on all sides to play in. 

These ‘big cousins’? were very kind to Willie and 
George, and liked td have them talk, and would carry 
them about, showing them the hens, chickens, pet pigeons, 
rabbits, canary bird, and dog, the fat old pigs in the sty, 
the pony, and the cows: they would tumble them on the 
hay, and ride them on the rocking-horse, and always, 
when they left, would give them, sometimes a pretty 
bunch of flowers, or a big apple. 

One hot day in summer, the boys and their mother 
were at L., and Willie was standing at the door; a man 
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passed, driving a very large flock of sheep through the 
dusty road. 

Willie ran down to the gate to look at the pretty 
creatures, and asked the man if he might have one. 
“Oh, yes!” said the man: “if you can catch one, you 
shall have it for your own, little fellow.”” Away darted 
Willie into the midst of the flock, and away darted his 
mother down to the road to rescue him; for she feared the 
big sheep would knock him down, and hurt him. The 
dust was flying, and she could just see Willie’s little 
white head bobbing up and down, as he tried in vain 
to hold on to first one, then another. The man was 
as much amused as the mother was frightened; but 
he soon brought Willie safely back to her, telling him 
he must wait until he was bigger and stronger before he 
caught a sheep. Willie was much disappointed, but did 
not appear to feel there was any danger in having a race 
with an hundred sheep. 8. 5. 


(To be continued.) 





PUZZLE. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 11, 8, 10, 4, is a liquid. 
My 4, 16, 3, 18, is a county in England. 
My 1, 12, 3, 13, 5, 18, is worn on the head. 
My 7, 2, 10, 9, is part of a ship. 
My 6, 14, 15, has done a great deal of harm. 
My 17, 8, 3, 16, is a number. 
My 7, 8, 10, 18, is part of a sword. 
My whole is in the neighborhood of Boston. 
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MINNIE’S VACATION. 


(Continued from page 83.) 


WEEKS passed on; August came, and with it a vacation. 
Mrs. Lee determined to take the three younger children 
with her into the country, to spend some weeks, if her 
sister should be able to receive them. Words would fail 
to tell Minnie’s delight at this arrangement. To stay 
three weeks or more at Aunt Maria’s pretty house, to 
play out doors, climb trees, go berrying with Alfred and 
cousin Lucy, — these and other country pleasures were 
the constant theme of her conversation, until even Alice, 
kind and patient as she was, became thoroughly weary 
of hearing them. But Minnie was destined to a great 
disappointment. 

At the beginning of summer, Alice had kindly put in 
order every article of her sister’s wardrobe, and arranged 
her bureau and trunk, telling her at the same time, that, 
whenever any thing needed repairing, she would assist 
her, if she wished. For a few weeks, Minnie had been 
very careful to keep her clothes in order; but this un- 
usual attention did not last long, and, as Mrs. Lee had 
desired Alice not to repair them herself, the little girl’s 
drawers now held a collection of torn aprons, ragged 
stockings, gloves whose fingers yawned in various pla- 
ces, and all the different parts of a neglected wardrobe. 
For reasons best known to herself, Mrs. Lee said nothing 
to Minnie until the day before that appointed for their 
departure; then she bade her bring her clothes to be 
packed. Marianne quickly ran to her own chamber, 


but was gone so long that her mother followed her. 
10 
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‘‘ Now bring me that large basket,” she said, ‘and I 
will select such things as you will need.” 

Minnie obeyed, and stood looking on as her mother 
opened drawer after drawer. ‘‘ My dear Marianne! 
how can you allow your drawers to be in such con- 
fusion ?”’ 

‘ Why, they won’t stay fixed, mother. I do put them 
all in order once in a while.” 

“Tt is fortunate that you have so kind a sister, I 
think; but, Minnie, how comes this? Almost every thing 
needs mending; you really have nothing fit to wear. 
You cannot go to Aunt Maria’s in such a trim. Look 
here!” and article after article was held up to view. 

Minnie looked dismayed. ‘‘ Can’t I mend them before 
I go?”’ Her mother shook her head. ‘‘ Couldn’t | 
mend them there ?”’ 

‘No, Minnie; I should be very much ashamed to 
take such a ragged little girl with me. I am sorry you 
are not prepared to go; but I must leave you at home 
with Alice.” 

For a few minutes after Mrs. Lee left the room, 
Marianne stood in silence, contemplating her scattered 
wardrobe. Then she took up the clothes, and examined 
them. Her mother was right; she could not in one day 
do half that needed to be done, and she knew that her 
aunt would be any thing but pleased to receive her in 
such acondition. She sighed very deeply, and, gathering 
up all the things, tossed them into the drawers again, and 
went down to the nursery to forget her disappointment 
in a frolic with Kate and Lily. But the next day, when 
the carriage came to the door, and mother, Alfred, and 
Kate stepped in, Minnie’s firmness gave way; and, as 
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soon as she had watched them go out of sight, she hur- 
ried up stairs, and, throwing herself in the bed, had a 
hearty fit of crying. 

‘Are they gone?” asked George, when he came 
home, an hour or so before dinner. ‘‘ All off? little 
Careless and Kate and Alf? How still the house will 
be!” 

‘‘Minnie is not gone,” answered Alice. ‘‘ She had 
been so very careless with her clothes, that mother left 
her at home. Iam very sorry for the poor child, she 
was anticipating so much pleasure from the visit.’’ 

‘Oh! it will be a good lesson for her,’ rejoined 
George. ‘‘ But it is rather hard, too; I'll take her to 
ride next week, and we will make it as pleasant as we 
can at home. Where is she?” 

Alice did not know, but, going to look for her, found 
her asleep, with the tears still glistening on her long 
lashes. ‘* Minnie looks pretty in her sleep, doesn’t she, 
George?’ she said, seeing that he had followed her. 
‘‘She would be a darling, if she were not so careless. 
Do not wake her; she will feel better by and by.” 

When Minnie waked, which was not for some time, 
she found Alice waiting for her to eat her dinner, that 
she might take her out, and the afternoon slipped pleas- 
antly away; then George came home to supper, and 
brought a new book of engravings, with which he kindly 
entertained his little sister till bedtime ; so the first day 
was not a very sad one. But the next was Sunday, and 
as Alice was detained at home in the morning, Minnie 
had a solitary walk to Sunday-school; and very lonely 
she felt. Father, George, and Alice all came to church, 
however ; and in the afternoon they went together. Evyen- 
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EXTRACT FROM SICKNESS AND HEALTH IN 
BLEABURN. 


[Many of our little readers have perhaps heard their parents 
speak of Mrs. Ware, a truly Christian lady whose memoir appeared 
afew months ago. Miss Martineau wove some of the events of 
her youth into a story, which first appeared in Dickens’s “* House- 
hold Words,” and is now published by itself under the above title. 
The oldest of our readers will enjoy the book very much, and will 
learn how much good one earnest, devoted soul can do. 

We must first explain that Mrs. Ware (Mary) went to Bleaburn 
when the people were almost all dying of a contagious disease ; 
and such was the dread of it, that no one else would come to 
nurse them, or even hold communication with them. Two little 
boys were lying at the point of death, — one in Mary’s arms, and 
the other tossing restlessly on his bed in the corner. — Ep. ]} 


‘*] CANNOT come to you at this moment, Ned,’’ said 
Mary; ‘‘ but I will soon,—very soon. Do you know 
why your brother is not crying? He is going to sleep, 
— for a long, quiet sleep. Perhaps he will go to sleep 
more comfortably if you can stop crying. Do you think 
you can stop crying, Ned?” 

The wailing was at once a little less miserable, and by 
degrees it came to a stop as Mary spoke. 

‘*Do you know your little brother will be quite well, 
when he wakes from that long sleep. It will be far 
away from here, where daddy is.” 

‘* Let me go too.” 

“T think you will go, Ned. If you do, you will 
not live here any more. You will live where daddy is 
gone,” 

‘‘ Will Dan Cobb tease me then? Dan does tease us 
so!” 

Mary had yet to learn who Dan Cobb was, —a little 
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boy next door, who was not in the fever as yet. He 
was always wanting Ned’s top. Would he want Ned’s 
top in that place where they were all going to be well? 

“No,” said Mary, ‘‘and you will not want it either. 
When we go to that place, we have no trouble of carry- 
ing any thing with us. We shall find whatever we want 
there.”’ 

‘‘ What shall I play at?” 

‘‘T don’t know till we go and see; but I am sure it 
will be something better than your top. But, Ned, are 
you angry with Dan? Do you wish that he should have 
the fever? And are you glad or sorry that he has no 
top? Now lie and think what you would say to Dan, if 
you were going a long way off, and what you would like 
to have done with your top, when you do not want it 


yourself. You shall tell me what you wish when I come 
to you.” 


Ned lay quite silent during the remaining minutes 
of his little brother’s life; and when the breathing on 


Mary’s shoulder ceased, she closed the eyes, and, after a 
moment’s silence, said, — 


‘Now, Ned, I am coming to you in a minute.” 

‘Ts he asleep ?”’ 

“Yes; he is in the quiet, long sleep I told you of.” 

Mary was surprised to find Ned’s mind so clear, that 
he had really been thinking about Dan and the top. 
She truly supposed that it was the clearing before 
death. He said : — 

‘You told me daddy was dead. Am I going to be 
dead 2”? 

“Yes, I think so. Would you not like it?—to go 
to sleep, and then be quite well?” 
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‘* But shan’t I see Dan, then ?”’ 

‘‘ Not for a long time, I dare say; and, whenever you 
do, I don’t think you and he will quarrel again. I can 
give Dan any message, you know.”’ 

‘Tell him he may have my top; and tell him I 
hope he won’t have the fever. I’m sure I don’t like it 
at all. I wish you would take me up, and let me be on 
your knee.” 

The sun was just up when Mary heard a tap at the 
door below. She put her head out of the window, and 
said softly that she was coming, — would be down in 
two minutes. She laid poor Ned beside his brother, and 
covered him with the same shawl. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


‘Tere, Sam, you’re altogether too bad. Why, 
you've pounded Jenny Lind’s nose entirely in, and 
there goes old Dinah’s arm. Go away out of the play- 
room. You are a bad, naughty boy. See if I don't 
break your hoop, or hide your top!’’ As the tormentor 
darted out of the door, little Myra sat down on the floor, 
and, taking up her pet doll to ascertain the amount of the 
damage to its nose, burst into a loud fit of crying. 

‘What's the matter with Myra?’’ asked a voice at 
the door. 

“Oh! Julia, —-Sam is sobad. He has broken Di- 
nah’s arm,—and—and Jenny Lind’s nose.” ‘Then 
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followed a fresh burst of tears. Julia took the doll from 
Myra’s hand. 

‘So he has! He isa troublesome boy. I'll go and 
ask him if he is not ashamed of himself.” And away 
went Julia with flashing eyes and heightened color. 

‘‘T declare, Sam,’”’ she began as she opened the door 
of the room in which his voice was heard, ‘‘ you ought 
to be ashamed. Here is poor little Myra crying at the 
top of her voice because you have pounded in her doll’s 
nose.” 

Sam did look half ashamed as Julia held up the muti- 
lated toy; but he warmly resented Julia’s interference. 
‘“T don’t see,” said he, ‘ why you should meddle with 
Myra’s troubles. It was her doll I broke, and not 
yours ;”’ and he added with a droll smile, ‘* Flat noses 
are considered beautiful among some nations.”’ 

‘Yes, where they grow flat; but I doubt whether any 
nation would admire a nose which has been beaten flat.’ 
Sam changed his argument. ‘Myra is such a cry- 
baby,” said he. ‘There would be no fun in teasing 
her if she wasn’t; and you all encourage her in it. She 
cries if you only touch her.” 

While this conversation was going on, Sam had been 
standing by his oldest sister’s work-box, making dire 
confusion, which she, busily engaged in her needlework, 
had not noticed till just as he finished speaking. 

‘““T really believe, Sam,” said she, “ that you were 
born for a plague. Look here; all my hooks and eyes 
on the floor, and my cotton tangled round my buttons, 
and that nice, smooth skein of silk in such a snarl that 


I shall never be able to wind it. You ought to be 
ashamed.’ 
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Sam rushed to the door. ‘I might as well live ina 
hornet’s nest as with a parcel of girls,”’ cried he. The 
door banged behind him; the front door followed with a 
force that shook the whole house, and Sam was gone. 

Just as the noise ceased, the sitting-room door gently 
opened, and a young man of about eighteen entered. 
His face was far from handsome; but it beamed with that 
earnest, soulful expression that we all implicitly trust. 
‘What was the matter with Sam?” said he: “he 
rushed past me like the wind, and did not answer when 
I spoke to him.” He turned towards his oldest sister. 

‘‘Wrong again, Leslie,” answered she, half. sadly. 
‘Don’t shake your head, brother. A saint’s patience 
would be worn out with Sam. Besides,’’ added she, 
looking up to him, ‘‘ you have spoiled us. Sam is not 
such a boy as you were.” 

“That's not to the point, Bella. What has he been 
doing?” 

‘Oh! nothing more than common, — breaking Myra’s 
toys and making her cry, and very indignant at Julia’s 
asking him if he were not ashamed of himself. And 
then look at my work-box.”’ 

‘‘T say nothing about his offence against Myra; she 
is younger and weaker than he, and it is wrong in him to 
tease her; but this disarranged work-box is a trifle. 
Give me the skein of silk.’ Leslie took the silk and a 
winder, and sat down by Isabel’s side. He was silent for 
a moment while he was picking out the knot; and then 
he said, ‘‘ I hoped my hint the other day was sufficient, 
Bella. I stay at home so short a time that I do not like 
to be always preaching, lest you should dread my visits. 
But what am I to do? I cannot stand by and see Sam’s 
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character injured, and yours and Julia’s too.’”’ Neither 
sister spoke. Leslie continued: ‘‘ Come, Julia, sit here 
by my side, and let us talk about this. You do not live 
happily with Sam. He is not happy with you. There 
is fault on both sides, of course. You are both older 
than Sam; and, if he will not stop his love of mischief, 
you must be patient with him. See, dear Bella, how 


smoothly the silk winds now. The tangles were not 
worth the unkind word that raised such angry temper in 
Sam’s heart. You are partly responsible for that.” 

Bella was crying. She rose to go away, but Leslie 
detained her. ‘‘ Don’t go, Bella. 1am sorry to trouble 
you; but you know we have to take medicine sometimes 
to ease pain. Cannot you take your brother’s reproof 
tocure a fault?’’ Bella now cried more bitterly than 
before. She valued Leslie’s good opinion more than that 
of any other person; and she felt that he was disap- 
pointed in her, — that she had done wrong, and the very 
kindness of his words only brought fresh tears. 

‘Tf you ery so, dear sister, I can’t talk to you. You 
will not be able to listen calmly.”’ 

‘Master Leslie,”’ said the old servant, ‘‘ some one to 
see you.’ Leslie kissed his sister. ‘‘I must finish 
talking to you after tea to-night,’ said he. ‘‘ Think of 
what I have said; ’’ and he quietly left the room. 

In the afternoon, as Leslie was returning from a 
walk, he overtook Sam on his way home from school. 
“Where were you going this morning, Sam, when you 
brushed by me on the steps? I called to you, but you 
did not answer.”’ 

Sam switched the bushes with a stick he held in his 
hand, and answered, ‘ The girls had been scolding me.”’ 
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‘* Scolding you? For what?” 

‘¢ Why, I broke the nose of Myra’s doll, and she was 
cross and cried, and then Julia undertook to scold me 
for doing it, and then I tangled Bella’s silk, and she said 
I was born to be a plague. So I ran off.” 

‘‘ And why did you break the doll’s nose, and tangle 
Bella’s silk ?”’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know, — just to tease them a little.” 

‘* But when you see that Myra cries, and that Bella 
is annoyed, why do you like to tease? My dear little 
brother, that is not a right disposition. Come, promise 
me at least to try not to tease Myra. She is younger 
than you, and it is mean and unmanly in you to do it, 
to say nothing of its unkindness.”’ 

Sam hesitated. ‘‘ It will be real hard work,”’ he said 
at length. ‘I do love to tease her, for she is sucha 
ery-baby. But [ll try.” 

‘“'That’s right, Sam. Ask God to give you strength 
to keep your good resolution.”’ 

That evening, Leslie and his two elder sisters sat on 
the piazza. Sam came to bid them good night, and he 
whispered to Bella, ‘‘ I’m sorry I tangled your silk to- 
day.”’ Leslie heard the whisper; and when Sam was 
gone, he said, ‘‘ My dear sister, you do not know your 
own influence. If you were to bear kindly with Sam's 
mischievous propensities, he would cease entirely to tease 
you. He has a kind, affectionate heart, which is in your 
power to bind to you and influence, or to alienate from 
you. Think, Bella, think, Julia, what a responsibility 
this is.”’ : 

‘Well, brother, I will try to be kind to Sam,”’ said 
Julia. 
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“ And you,. Bella?”’ 

“© Leslie! it is only to promise without perform- 
ing.”’ 

“Why need it be so, dear sister ?”’ 

‘“Oh! I have resolved and resolved again that I will 
be more patient with Sam; and of what use is it ?”’ 


‘Yes, you resolve; but, Bella, is it not in your own 
strength that you make the resolution? Do you ask 
God to help you to keep them, to help you to be forbear- 
ing with your brother? I do not like that older brothers 
or sisters should be weighed down with the sense of their 
duties, with the feeling that every wrong thing they do 
will be copied by the younger ones; but I do think that 
their influence is very great, and that the heavenly 
Father has made them responsible for this influence. 
You don’t know what an effect a kind word would have 
upon Sam. How willingly he walked over to Mrs. 
Day’s, only day before yesterday, in order to get the 
parcel you had left there the night before! If you had 
said to him to-day, in a pleasant way, that he had made 
you trouble; if you had even told him playfully, that 
now, since he had tangled the silk, he must hold it for 
you to wind, he would not have rushed from the house 
in a fit of passion.’’ 

‘* But you, Leslie, do not understand it. You can- 
not; for you do not know how to be vexed.” 

A shade crossed Leslie’s countenance. He sat for a 
moment in deep thought, and then he said, “‘ I am going 
to tell you an incident of my boyhood. I never thought 
it would have passed my lips; and it pains me now so 
much to relate it, that, did I not think it would benefit 


you, T would not do it. You have heard Aunt Emily 
11 
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speak of Willard, who was drowned near here in the 
river; and you know the sad accident happened the 
summer that you and Julia spent among the mountains. 
Willard was just such a boy as Sam, —a regular tease, 
and a year younger than I was. I never could bear his 
jokes very patiently, and always revenged myself upon 
him if I could. I was an excellent swimmer for a boy 
of my age, as father had taken great pains to teach me 
during two summers that we spent at the sea-side, you 
remember, Bella. Willard had never learned to swim. 
I had begun to teach him, and he could swim a yard 
or two. I had promised to go with him one Saturday 
afternoon; but, as we came home from school together 
one Saturday morning, he began to tease me. I grew 
vexed, scolded him, and finally refused to go swimming 
with him in the afternoon. We parted in anger; and 
the last words I ever heard him say, were, ‘ Well, I 
can go swimming without you, sir.” 

‘* About nine o’clock that night, uncle came over, 
thinking Willard might be at our house. He had not 
told of my refusal to accompany him, lest his parents 
should forbid him to go; and a blow fell on my heart, 
as, on my saying that I had not seen him since school 
time, my uncle exclaimed, ‘Then he is drowned.’ You 
know all the rest; but you cannot know what were my 
feelings. Through the whole of that night, the little 
sleep I had was disturbed by the image of Willard’s 
white face, and long, dripping hair. I could not rest till 
I had told my uncle and aunt, and asked their forgive- 
ness. Aunt Emily’s angel-temper forgave at once; but 
it was not till my uncle saw how much I suffered that 
he came with words of forgiveness and consolation. For 
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years after, his image haunted me; and now, whenever 
I open my lips to utter a hasty word, that boyish face 
rises before me, and warns me to beware.”’ 

The emotion that shook Leslie’s light frame showed 
how deep had been his lesson. Bella understood all 
now. She knew the event that had turned the course 
of his life; that had made him gentle, thoughtful, re- 
ligious. It was a terrible lesson; and she felt it as she 
looked at him, and from the depths of her heart went up 
a prayer, the most sincere that she had ever uttered, 
that she might need no such teaching. Julia was crying 
when Leslie looked up; but he saw a light in Bella’s 
eyes that told him of victory over self. 

‘Good night, dear brother,’ whispered Bella, as she 
stooped to kiss him. ‘I understand you now.’’ 

‘Good night, my dear sister,’’ said he in his usual 
cheerful tone. ‘‘ ’ll try not to scold you any more this 


time; and, the next time I come, I hope scoldings won’t 
be needed.’’ ED. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STAR-FISH. 


AmonG the curious inhabitants of the sea, is a family 
called the star-fish, on account of their general appear- 
ance. ‘Those of my readers who are familiar with the 
sea-shore, and who have amused themselves there in 
picking up shells and smooth, white pebbles, have often 
seen the star-fish, Iam sure. We have not many varie- 
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ties in this country. The common one —that which 
you would be most likely to meet with on the beach — 
is generally found of a size not much larger than a 
dollar-piece, though specimens are sometimes washed 
upon the beach nearly as large as a man’s hand. They 
are in the form of a star, and have five, sometimes six 
long arms. You will not be likely to see them alive. 
They are wafted upon the beach after death, and left 
when the tide retires. 

Many of the members of this large family are won- 
derfully constructed. To the geologist they are of 
especial interest, because the stalked star-fish (called 
crinoidee) were, many years ago, among the most 
numerous of all the inhabitants of the sea; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the remains of their skeletons 
constitute great tracts of the dry land as it now appears. 
For miles and miles, in some parts of the world, we may 
walk over the stony fragments of the ancient star-fish, 
— fragments which once existed in perfect and animated 
forms, encased in living flesh, and each having a distinct 
will of its own. The popular name for this member of 
the family is stone-lily. The stones in which they were 
imbedded so many centuries ago, or rather the stones 
into which they have been resolved, are exceedingly 
beautiful. When in an animated state, they no doubt 
passed their lives fixed to one spot by their stems, in the 
depths of the ocean. Numerous as this family once 
were, they are now by no means abundant. Scarcely 
a dozen kinds of these beautiful animals are known to 
exist in modern seas ; and even these, as far as natural- 
ists can discover, are only affixed to the stem at any 
early period of life, acquiring their freedom afterwards, 
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and acting independently — “‘ on their own hook,” as 
the boys would say. If you would see the old form of 
the star-fish in its perfection, you must go to the mu- 
seum of the geologist, and examine what he calls the 
encrinile. Over the seas where these graceful animals 
once lived and died, man has come to dwell. 

The rosy feather-star is one of the most beautiful of 
this interesting family. It is of a deep-rose color, dotted 
with brown, having five arms, or rays, which, being 
double, look like ten. When on its stalk, it is about an 
inch in height. Its stalk is five-sided. The feather- 
stars are active little creatures, even in their fixed con- 
dition; and when older, and separated from the stalk, 
are able to swim with great ease. When a newly-caught 
feather-star is put into fresh water, it usually contracts 
and dies; and when it is not actually killed in this 
manner, or by the application of spirits, it almost uni- 
formly breaks itself into pieces, and dies, giving out, 
in its last moments, a rich purple color, which tinges 
the water. ; 

The brittle star-fish, found on the sea-shore in Eng- 
land in considerable abundance, and sometimes in this 
country, I believe, are pretty creatures, too, when we 
come to examine them carefully, though they are far 
inferior in beauty to the kind I have just named. True, 
nobody likes to touch them when they are alive, they 
have such a strange habit of assuming so many shapes ; 
yet the colors of some of them are very beautiful, the 
disk being of white or dull rose-color, marbled some- 
times with a red or yellow star. When we overcome 
our dislike to its uncouth attitudes, and take it up to 


look at it, one arm after another separates itself, and we 
11* 
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find ourselves holding nothing but the disk around which 
they grow. All the brittle star-fish have these threat- 
ening actions and this power of breaking themselves in 
pieces when they are caught. 

The more common star-fish can be seen along our 
Atlantic coast, and [ have found them not unfrequently 
on the shores of Long Island Sound. ‘This species is 
yellow or orange, or perhaps of deeper red or purple, 
and its skin is tough and leathery; a full-grown speci- 
men being often about nine inches across, and its rays 
five or six in number, tapering to a point. The mouth 
is on the under surface of the body, and a deep groove 
runs from it, along each arm, to the point. In every 
star-fish, there is a whole frame-work of one thousand 
little hard substances, answering the purpose of bones, 
all curiously fastened together. Round the mouth are 
many of these little shelly bones; and down each ray 
they run in a jointed range of a great many pieces, so 
that the rays can be easily made to bend. Between 
each of these little pieces of shelly bone a small hole is 
left, which is about the size of a pin’s point. If you 
turn up one of the rays, you will observe on the under 
side a groove or furrow in the skin, running down each 
side of the bony ridge. ‘These groves are full of little 
holes; a naturalist, named Reaumer, counted 304 in 
each ray; you can, therefore, easily tell how many holes 
there must be in the star-fish’s five rays, And now, 
for what use do you think all these little holes are left? 
The magnifying glass shows us that they are pierced 
through the skin, on purpose to enable the star-fish to 
put forth its small fleshy feet. Nor is this all: each 
one of these feet has a small cup or sucker at its point. 
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When the star-fish wishes to be quiet, these tube-like 
feet lie out of sight, quietly under the skin; but, when 
it wishes to move, it fills the inside of the tubes with a 
little fluid, which instantly pushes them out through the 
small holes. ‘The star-fish can draw in or send out as 
many of these tube feet as he pleases, either a single 
one, or two, or several hundreds at time. The suckers 
at the end of its feet not only enable the star-fish to 
drag itself along the ground, but they also give it power 
to climb, so that it can walk on the flat sand, or mount 
up the steepest rock with equal ease. When the star- 
fish intends to mount a steep place, it stretches out its 
five rays, in order that all of its 1,520 feet or suckers 
may go to work, and give it power to stick tight to the 
surface of the object it is trying to climb; and, as it 
travels on, the animal may be seen loosening first one 
sucker and then another, so as to lift up ray after ray, 
which enables it to move on with a regular gliding ad- 
vance; but in consequence of the shortness of its tube 
feet, notwithstanding their number, the star-fish walks 
slowly, moves with difficulty, and presents rather an 
awkward appearance. Should you happen to pick up a 
star-fish that has been left on the sand by the retiring 
waves, and were to place the poor, helpless, almost dead 
little animal in a deep glass tumbler, you would soon be 
able to enjoy the beautiful sight of its living movements: 
You would first see the star-fish slowly stretch out its 
rays; and then, as it began to move towards the sides of 
the glass, it would send out of their small holes hun- 
dreds of its feet, each one of which, in its turn, would 
be fastened down on the smooth surface; and as it 
mounted up the sides of the glass, all its suckers would 
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come into action. Some would be fastened tight, that it 
might hold itself up by them ; others would be loosened 
from their hold, that it might draw itself on; and thus. 
by an even gliding movement, the star-fish would be 
seen to mount to the top of the tumbler. 

The suckers at the bottom of its many feet not only 
enable the star-fish to walk and to climb, but they also 
serve for fishing-hooks. When the star-fish lies at its 
ease in the water, its short tentacula feet hang loose; 
but the moment a morsel of fish, or crab, or lobster, 
touches one of them, the sucker then catches it off the 
first sucker foot, and so the captive bit is drawn up 
the whole range of the feet, until at last it reaches the 
mouth, and is devoured. 

The star-fish are a very hungry set of creatures ; and, 
in endeavoring to gain their food, they often fight fierce 
battles with shell-fish and crabs. When a star-fish has 
made up its mind to seize some strong creature, such as 
a crab or lobster, it raises itself up on its five rays, and 
bends them slightly inwards towards its mouth. In this 
attitude it patiently waits till the proper moment has 
come to grapple with its prey; then, darting one ray 
round it, it holds it tight. If at this moment the crab 
be quick, it may pinch the star-fish’s ray off with its 
claws; but if the crab be slow, its doom is fixed; for 
the star-fish then quickly grasps it with all its rays, 
fixes down its suckers firmly upon it, and then, let the 
crab struggle as it will, all its efforts are vain; for it is 
dragged closer and closer, and at last forced into the 
wide open mouth that is gaping to receive it. So widely 
can the star-fish open its mouth, and so largely can its 
stomach be stretched, that it can swallow crabs, lobsters, 
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and shell-fish of an astonishing size; and it does not 
even stop to remove the hard shell from them, but 
swallows all; and in a short time, when the softer parts 
are dissolved, the shell is cast out at the mouth. 

If many star-fish settle upon a bed of oysters, they 
make sad havoe in it. Yet it sometimes happens that 


when a star-fish has caught a famous oyster, it is fairly 
puzzled to know what to do with it. The oyster-shell 
proves too large to swallow, and too hard to open, and 
yet the prize is too good to be parted with. IPfa hungry 
school-boy caught an oyster, he might try for a long 
time to open it with his fingers, and he would not at last 
be able to succeed. ‘The rays of a star-fish are not so 
strong as a boy’s fingers; what, then, can itdo? Has 
the star-fish any oyster-knife to help it? Yes, it has, but 
not one made of bone or of iron! it is the softest knife 
you ever heard of; this knife is a little bladder! As 
the star-fish folds its rays tight round the hard oyster, it 
presses its mouth close to the edges of the joined shell, 
and four or five little bladders are then seen to rise 
round its mouth, and a little fluid, drop by drop, oozes 
out upon the edge of the shell. What this fluid is, I 
cannot tell you, but it seems wonderfully to stupefy or 
to kill the oyster; for presently the strong hinges of its 
house give way, the oyster-shell opens, and the star-fish 
feasts upon its plump body. But as soon as the star- 
fish raises its mouth from the shell, all the little bladders 
sink into the skin, and are seen no more. — Selected. 





THE HONEST WOODCUTTER. 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY, IN IRREGULAR RHYME, 


A woopMAN lived by the river’s side, 
And all day long his axe he plied: 

A blithe and happy man was he, 

And blest with a wife and children three ; 
Though coarse his garb and scant his fare, 
His debts he paid by thrifty care ; 

His neighbors’ trust he freely won, 

They styled him ‘‘ Honest as the Sun.” 


One day as he stood by the water’s edge, 
Away rolled his axe from the slippery ledge ; 
A woful look had the woodman then, 

For what shall give him his axe again? 

He sat him down on an oak-log rude 


(Albeit unused to the pining mood), 


And gazed on the river’s rapid flow, 
His treasure sunk to its caves below; 
While visions of want and care and woe 
Floated over his brain, 
A maddening train ; 
When, more rapid than light, 
To his startled sight, 
Forth springs a fairy lovely and bright. 
Of her wondrous beauty none may tell, 
As she floated along in a nautilus-shell. 
She knew our honest woodman well, 
And thus her kindly accents fell, — 
‘* What is thy woe? 
I fain would know 
What grieves a man so just and true?”’ 








ene, 
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THE HONEST WOODCUTTER. 


*“ Ah me! my axe is in the river, 
And much I fear is lost for ever!”’ 


Forth, to the astonished woodman’s view, 
A silver axe the elfin drew. 

‘Is this thy axe?”’ the fairy cried. 

** Not mine, indeed,” the man replied. 


(**T’ll try,” said she, ** each wily art 


To tempt this honest woodman’s heart.”’) 


“This, then, perchance?” and lo, behold! 
She showed an axe of solid gold. 

"Twas vaili to change his steadfast will, 
He gave the self-same answer still: 

‘** My axe was steel, its handle oak, 
Well worn by many a sturdy stroke.” 
Again she held an axe to view, 

His own the honest woodman knew, 
And, claiming his most valued prize, 
Joy sparkled in the good man’s eyes. 
‘The three are thine!”’ the fairy said, 
The silver, gold, and iron blade ; 

Use wisely this your rightful meed, 

A guerdon meet for honest need.” 

She spoke ;* and, sailing from the shore, 
The woodman saw her never more. 


But far and wide the tidings flew, 

And neighbors came in crowds to view 
The sudden wealth of one so poor, 
That Envy’s self had shunned his door. 
But one there was of sordid mould, 
Whose only love was love of gold ; 
Forth by the morning’s light he hied, 
And hastened to the river’s side ; 
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In its still depths his axe is thrown, 
Then, seated on a mossy stone, 
The woods re-echo with his moan. 


Rapid as light, 
Uprose the sprite, 
And said, in accents soft and low, 
' What is thy woe? 
I fain would know 
What grief can touch a heart so rude.”’ 
** Alas! my axe fell in the river, 
And much I fear is gone for ever.” 
° 
Forth, to the crafty miser’s view, 
A silver axe the elfin drew. 
‘Ts this the one you lost?” she cried. 
‘** The self-same axe,”’ the man replied. 
Down sunk the axe beneath the wave; 
One stern rebuking look she gave, 
And, steering swiftly from the shore, 
Was seen by mortal never more. E. A. T. 





THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


[We take the following from a new book for children, ‘ Pleasant 
Pages.” It is one of the most useful books we have ever seen, 
and so arranged as to avoid all dulness and dryness. We 
recommend it to all our little readers. Ep. | 


Lucy. Puxase, papa, Wednesday is to be the History 
morning. Will you teach us about a king before you 
go to town? 

Papa. Yes; I am quite ready. Once there was 4 
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king. But, stop! would you not like to learn about 
the place he lived in first ? 

Willie. Oh, yes! then we shall understand about 
the king much better. 

P. I know of an island which, in the old times, was 
even more beautiful than it is now. Ah, if you could 
have seen it! Some parts were covered with woods and 
thick forests of oak, where many wild animals lived. 
There were mountains, where the eagles built their nests ; 
lakes, with fish and wild fowl. There were mines under 
the ground, wit iron, copper, and tin. At the south, 
there were long downs sloping towards the sea, and 
covered with grass as smooth as green velvet. Thou- 
sands of sheep feed there now; and not far off from the 
downs were tall cliffs, made of chalk, from which you 
could see another country called Gaul. 

W. Why, that must be England ! 

P. Let us wait and see. Some parts would have 
made a pretty picture. Near the woods and lakes were 
many round huts, made of wicker-work, or of boughs 
of trees, covered with the skins of animals. The na- 
tives, too, were worth seeing. I once saw a picture of 
a native going out in the morning to hunt for his dinner. 
He had very few clothes on, which were made of skins ; 
and his body was painted different colors. 

L. Then Iam sure, Willie, he was not an Englishman. 

P. He was standing near a hut, with his dog by his 
side, and a bow in his hand; and off they both went, 
far into the shady woods, to find and kill some animal. 
But perhaps, after hunting for some time, they would 


come back with only a few roots, and some acorns and 
berries, 


12 
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W. Poor fellow! and is that all he would have for 
dinner ? 

P. Yes; but perhaps on a Tuesday he would kill 
a deer. On Wednesday, he might shoot a bird; on 
Thursday, catch a fish. 

W. A salmon, perhaps. Where would he catch it ? 

P. He would catch a salmon in the river; but some- 
times he would take his net and canoe, and go on the 
lake. 

L. On Friday, he would only have some milk. 

P. Perhaps nothing else. In this manner the na- 
tives lived on one part of the island. The people could 
make little else but huts, canoes, arrows, spears, and 
nets. The only animal they had for a companion was 
the dog, who liked that sort of life; and the only objects 
for which they seemed to live were to eat and to fight. 

L. Why, they were not much better than the lower 
animals. I dare say the dog thought himself as good as 
his master ! 

P. Yes! their state was the lowest state of mankind. 
Such men are in a savage state, and are called Hunters. 

L. Oh! we read about that state in the Bible; about 
Nimrod, the great hunter, and others. 

P. Even now there are people in the world in such a 
state. The North American Indians, the Australians, 
the New Zealanders, — 

W. And most of the Africans. 

P. In another part of the island, — in the beautiful 
valleys, —some of the natives were in a better state. 
They had learned to tame some of the animals, which 
came down from the hills to feed; and on the broad, 
green, pasture-land, you might have seen flocks of sheep, 
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and herds of cattle, which they would watch over during 
the day, leading them from one green spot to another. 
So these men, as their flocks increased, gathered riches. 
Some began to be masters, and some servants. They 
were said to be in a pastoral state, and were called shep- 
herds. 

L. Just like Abraham. The Bible says that he was 
rich in cattle, and silver and gold. 

W. And the Bible says, too, that he had sheep and 
oxen, and men-servants and maid-servants, and she-asses 
and camels. Do not the Arabs live in such a state now ? 

P. Yes. There were others on the island in a more 
civilized state, whom I will describe next time. 

Jon. Please, papa, tell us the name of the island 
before you leave off. 

P. The island is the one on which you are standing 
now. 

I. Perhaps there was a hut on our garden. 

P. It was called Britain, and the people were called 
Britons. 

I, How long agg was it? 

P. Along time. Try and think of the time. Nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Fifty years before the birth of 
our Saviour. 

L. Now let us make up a lesson. 

LESSON. 

1, About 1900 years ago, which was 50 years before Christ, 

this country was called Britain. 
. The people were called Britons. 
Some of the Britons lived in a savage state, and were hunt- 


ers; some lived in a pastoral state, and. were shepherds; and 
others — 


W. We shall learn about another day. 
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NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 


‘‘ NEITHER do men put new wine into old bottles; else 
the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the 
bottles perish; but they put new wine into new bottles, 
and both are preserved.’ 

‘¢T do not understand this at all, mother.”’ 

‘* What part of it troubles you ?”’ 

‘*T do not see what difference it makes whether the 
bottles are new or old.”’ 

‘Do you know what kind of bottles were used in 
Judea?” 

** No, mother.”’ 

‘¢ The bottles were made of goat-skins, and, of course 
when they were new, were soft, pliable, and somewhat 
elastic; but they became hard, and dry and liable to 
break by age.”’ 

‘* But why should new wine break them any more 
than old?” 

‘¢ You know that wine is called a fermented liquor. 
You have seen yeast, and you know how it froths and 
bubbles. When the juice of the grape is new, it does 
just the same thing; and you have heard of bottles such 
as we use being broken by the fermentation of beer. 
This process only goes on for a short time with wine; 
but if, before it stopped, the new wine should be put 
into the old leather bottles, it would foam up, and finding 
that the hardened sides of the bottle did not give way to 
the pressure, it would burst them. If the bottle was 
new, the skin would yield and expand, and the bottle 
would remain whole.” 
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‘You say that Jesus never spoke without some deep 
meaning in his words. What did he mean by this verse ? 
Of course, if they had all seen and used leather bottles, 
he would not have told them not to put new wine into 
old bottles.”’ 

‘‘ What had the Saviour been saying before ?”’ 

‘He had been speaking about the disciples of John. 
He had been asked why his disciples did not fast like 
John’s; but I do not see how this verse answered the 
question.”’ 

‘Christ meant to say that new outward observances 
— that new wine — must not be put into the old reli- 
gion, or the sinful man. He meant to convey that 
ceremonies and fastings did no good, while the heart 
remained bad and corrupt. ‘The new ceremonies were 
seen to be so at variance with the old character, that the 
man lost the character altogether: he was like a broken 
bottle, fit for nothing.”’ 

‘* How can this apply to us now ?”’ 

‘Very many persons now think they can take one 
fault at a time and cure it, and in this way grow good. 
Now this is not the way. The first step towards a 
higher character is sincere repentance of all sins, and 
an earnest seeking for forgiveness. If we truly repent, 
it is not one sin at a time that will be driven out of our 
hearts. They will go, — pushed out, crowded away by 
the new virtues that are coming in. I know it some- 
times seems that a person is cured of a great fault. It 
seems so because that fault was so prominent in the 
character, that it overshadowed the lesser ones. You 


know the great one is conquered; but you have never 
12* 
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seen the little ones, and do not know how they too have 
fled before sincere repentance. 

‘‘ Faults, sins are not like bad habits. These last, 
indeed, can be cured one at a time; but sin is only cured 
by repentance, and the aid of the heavenly Father. 
Seek this aid, my dear child, now when you are young, 
before your heart is hardened in sin, before faults are 
rooted in your character, so deeply that it is like rending 
the heart asunder to tear them away.”’ ED. 





HYMN. 


Yes, the Lord is ever with us; 
And we cannot, if we would, 
Do without his heavenly presence ; 

For he watches us for good. 


Darkness does not hide us from him, 
Light is ever round his throne ; 

He will cheer us when in trouble, 
Guide and guard us when alone. 


He at last will bring us safely 
With him ever to abide: 

Let me never, then, forsake him, 
Or forget my heavenly Guide. 
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March 12, Sunday afternoon. —It is a great snow- 
storm. Father and mother and Em went to church this 
morning. It did not snow so much then. They stayed to 
dine at uncle Edward’s. I wish they would come home, 
for I have been entertaining Eddie and Eva till we are 
all tired. Now he is explaining one of his picture-books 
to Eva, and I have been reading in my Journal. It is 
almost a year old. Oh, what.a storm it is! and there is 
a carriage coming through the street; and it is stopping 
here with father and mother. I am glad. 

Monday afternoon. — This morning, when father told 
us it was time to get up, May and I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and 
then went to sleep again. When we did dress and go 
down stairs, breakfast was nearly over; and mother sat 
by the fire in the great easy chair, looking very sick. 
When I saw her xo pale, I felt sorry that we were so 
late; but when she didn’t say any thing to us about it, 
I was more sorry still. When father came home to 
dine, he brought aunt Mary with him; and, after dinner, 
Emelia went for the doctor. Then I had to go for medi- 
cine; so neither of us went to school. I haven’t seen” 
mother since the morning. They say that it hurts her to 
breathe and talk, and that she must be kept very quiet. 
I have been for her old nurse to come and take care of 
her, because aunt Mary cannot stay. I wish she could; 
it is very gloomy here. 

Tuesday afternoon. — This morning, before I went to 
school, they asked me if I should like to go into mother’s 
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room. I did not /ike it, for she breathed strangely ; and 
she couldn’t speak to me only a word or two. I didn’t 
want to go to school after that; and I didn’t like to have 
any one ask me how my mother was. 

When I came home, the doctor was in mother’s room ; 
and nobody spoke to me, they were all so serious and 
busy. Only Jane told me what they were doing to make 
her better; but she did not believe it would do any good. 
I am glad aunt Mary is here again. Father did not go 
down in town for a long time after dinner; and then I 
went with him for medicine; and, after that, I went to 
ask cousin Anne if she could watch with mother to-night. 
Grandmamma was very kind. She warmed my cold 
hands with both her warm ones; and I saw some tears in 
her eyes when she asked me if I thought mother was very 
sick. I wish nobody would ask me any thing about it. 
I met the girls going home from school all laughing ; but, 
when they saw me, they looked sober, and asked that 
same dreadful question. May has gone to grandma’s to 
stay a few days; and Mrs. Ashton, mother’s best friend, 
came and took Eddie and Eva home with her. Jt is 
lonely. 

Wednesday morning. — We both stay at home from 
school. Emelia helps Jane in the kitchen, and the 
nurse up stairs. I heard father say, this morning, that 
he should write to the boys. If mother wasn’t better to 
day, he should send for them to come home. I don't 
think any one in this house was ever so ill before. People 
keep coming to ask how she is; and aunt Mary says a 
little more comfortable, they hope. I wonder if it is 
wrong to pray that she may soon get well. Whenever 
I begin to ask that, it seems to me something ¢hinks, 
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‘ That isn’t right, —God knows best.”? And then the 
Jesus prayer only says, “‘ Thy will be done.”’ 

Mother has just sent for me. She wants me to go 
and spend the afternoon with Eddie and Eva, and try to 
keep them contented and happy. But she couldn't talk, 
she had to stop at every word. I wish they would be 
just as happy without me, for I know just how serious 
Mrs. Ashton will look; and I shall think of mother all 
the time. 

Wednesday evening. — They say that mother is 
better, —a little better. 

Thursday morning. —I don’t know, but I can’t help 
thinking that our mother is going to die. Father has 
not been away at all. Mr. Earniste has been talking 
alone with him in the parlor, and then he went up into 
mother’s room. Presently father called me up there, 
and Mr. Earniste prayed standing close by mother’s 
side. As soon as the prayer was done, I ran softly 
down, for I could not stay there. I don’t know where 
to stay, —everywhere in the house, it is so strange and 
still. . 

I just heard Mr. Earniste go out of the door, and saw 
him walk very slowly down the street. He was looking 
down, as though he was sorrowful. I wonder where sister 
Em is. 

Down in the sitting-room, Aunt Mary is sitting all 
alone, weeping, sobbing so, —just as we children do 
when nothing can comfort us. It made me afraid; and 
I went up to mother’s door and listened, but it was all 
still. So I went into the next room, and there was 
father sitting at his desk, with his head bowed down, 
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and his face all covered. I came out as quickly as I 
could, and he did not hear me. 

I will not be afraid. I will go right into mother’s 
room, and see her. 

Thursday afternoon. — Yes, I thought that was what 
it was going to be; but yet I do not feel as if my mother 
was dead. But she is. I know that. I went to her 
chamber-door, and looked in. It was so dark that | 
could not see her; and they were all standing around 
her bed. In a moment, I heard her say, very softly, 
“ Oh that my heavenly Father would be pleased to 
take me to himself!” No one saw me, and I was 
thinking I would go to the bed. Then I heard the 
nurse whisper, ‘‘ She is gone.”’ I knew what she meant 
by that, and went away as softly as I could. Somehow, 
in a little while, we were all in the sitting-room together, 
—all but father; and we were all crying, and no one 
spoke a word. And then Mr. Earniste came again, and 
read a chapter, and prayed again. I heard all his prayer 
this time; for he took hold of our hands, Em’s and mine, 
and held us beside him. He prayed that our heavenly 
Father would make us know how close he is to all of 
us; how tenderly he loves us; how beautiful his heaven 
is; how good our mother was; how much we have now to 
do for father and for each other, and for everybody that 
mother used to love and bless. Oh, and so much more! 
it made us both sob and cry so that we could hardly 
breathe. Not because I was sorry, for I couldn’t be 
sorry then; all the most happy thoughts about God and 
Jesus, and the angels, came into my mind, and I don't 
know what I cried for. I loved to hear him pray; and 
I loved to think over all his praying words. They made 
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me so happy, that the happiness made me cry. Our 
mother is an angel in a beautiful home now; and our 
baby-sister is with her, —little Lizzie, who died so long 
ago. How glad she must be! 

Friday afternoon. — If our mother is not really dead, 
—-only gone to heaven, as Mr. Earniste says, and as 
aunt Mary tells us, — then why should everybody look 
so dreadfully strange and sorrowful ? 

All mother’s friends come and talk with aunt Mary, 
but they all have tears in their eyes; and poor old Mrs. 
Elson, she never seemed to stop crying. Aunt Mary 
tried to comfort her; and she said she knew she was 
wicked; but the Lord took all her friends to heaven, 
and left her alone. ‘‘I don’t know how to live without 
without the dear, kind, generous soul. She did every 
thing for me, ma’am! Oh, oh!” Mrs. Kerry came; 
and, while she was talking, she would make me stand 
beside her, and held my hand, and looked at me so 
troubled; and then she said, ‘‘ Poor little girl! you will 
feel your mother’s loss more and more every day you 
live.”’ She was very unkind to say that, and to look at 
meso. No, she was not unkind. She is one of mother’s 
friends, and she smoothed my hair when she said it. 
But I wonder if she thought it would comfort me. Mrs. 
Karniste said, ‘‘ Now you have a mother in heaven; it 
will make you very happy to try to be like her. We 
must all help you, must we not?” 

A letter from Miss Everett. I shall fasten it here 
like one of the Journal leaves, and then I need not copy 


. 


It. F. E. H. 





PUZZLES. 


We are glad to find our little friends are interested in our 
puzzles. W. H. D., Bath, Me., and G. B., and C. W. D., Lowell, 
Mass. sent us answers to C. F.’s puzzle — Bunker Hill Monument. 
W. H. D.’s puzzle shall appear in our next number. 


Or thirteen letters my whole is combined: 
To puzzle me out, you must work with your mind. 


My 3,-7, 11, is what schoolmasters once used. 

My 4, 9, 5, means not well. 

My 6, 3,4, 11, 1, 13, is one of the days of the week. 
My 10, 12, 2, is a part of a tree. 

My 13, 1, 3, 11, is attached to a house. 


My 10, 8, 12, 2, is an article in general use. 
My whole is a noted day. 


G. B. and Cc. W. D. 


I'am composed of nine letters. 


My 7, 2, 1, is a fabulous bird. 
My 5, 8, 3, is an inmate of a cloister. 
My 6, 4, 5, is to urge for payment. 
My 1, 2, 7, 6, is a string. 
My 7, 4, 9, is an injurious drink. 
My 9, 2, 8, 5, 6, is a small hillock. 
My whole is a puzzle. 
A FRIEND 
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BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


(Continued from page 108.) 


LESLIE saw no signs of discord among the younger 
children for several days. Bella had found a clue to 
Leslie’s personal history, which she had long desired ; 
and she pondered so much over it, that she had almost 
forgotten Sam. One morning, however, he came into 
her room with a most rueful face. 

‘‘T believe I am a plague, Bella,” said he. ‘But 
do help me out of this difficulty.” And he pointed to 
a terrible rent in his jacket-sleeve. 

Bella looked at it. The edges of the hole were frayed 
and rough, and she thought it was beyond her capabilities 
of mending. In fact, she was just about to tell Sam 
so, when he said, ‘‘ It’s a pretty bad job, Bell, I know; 
but I haven’t the face to carry it to mother. Such a 
hole as she mended for me yesterday; and she charged 
me then to be more careful.”’ 

Bella very welb knew that her mother had enough to 
do; so she bade Sam give her the jacket. Sam did as 
he was requested, and then began to find amusement for 
himself in the room. Bella, intent upon her work, did 
not see what he was doing. At last, with a preparatory . 
‘‘ahem,’’? Sam read in a pompous voice: ‘‘ Qn the Pil- 
grim Fathers. We can never too highly estimate —” 

“Sam! my composition-book !’’ cried Bella, rising to 
take it from him. 

—‘‘the virtues of these wonderful men, whom we 


should be proud—’’ Sam retreated as Bella pursued, 
13 
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—‘‘to call our forefathers.” Here Sam stumbled 
against a little table, and overturned it; and Bella’s at- 
tention was for a moment diverted to picking up the 
table, and replacing the articles that had fallen with it. 
Among these was Leslie’s daguerreotype, which he had 
given her when he went away to college. The thought 
of him instantly calmed her. She returned to her 
mending; and Sam, after running round the entry for a 
few minutes, at last paused, and peeped into her room. 
There she sat, quietly sewing. Sam thought he would 
goon. So, with a loud preparatory “‘ahem!”’ he read 
aloud another sentence of Bella’s composition, keeping 
near the door, and prepared for flight. 

‘Come, Sam,”’ said Bella, ‘‘ that is not worth reading. 
Put it down, there’s a good boy.”’ 

But now Sam’s eye had fallen upon a passage which 
he seemed to enjoy; and, reading it aloud, he exclaimed, 
‘That’s a regular girl’s idea. No boy would ever have 
thought of such a thing. Ha! ha! ha! Well, Bella, 
I thought you had more sense than that.” 

Now, all boys and girls who have written composi- 
tions know that occasionally they write one which is a 
kind of favorite with them, and that in proportion as 
they value the composition is the mortification of having 
it held up to ridicule. Bella, of course, did not value 
Sam’s judgment in a matter of the kind; but she had 
taken great pains with her composition: it was a pet, 
and she could not hear it laughed at, even by Sam, 
without being excessively annoyed. She, however, 
checked her rising indignation, and said, ‘I should 
think you would pity me, Sam, if you thought I had so 
little sense. See, now, if you cannot improve my mind. 
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The third book on the second shelf there, I borrowed 
from Aunt Emily the other day. It contains a fuller 
account of the African white ants than papa’s book. I 
have not read it yet. Will you read it to me?”’ 

Sam dropped the composition the moment the white 
ants were mentioned, and the half-hour before dinner 
was passed pleasantly and profitably to both. 

‘‘There’s your jacket, Sam;’’ and Bella gave it to 
him, just as the dinner-bell rang. 

‘And here is the end of the account of the white 
ants. I’m glad you told me about the book, and I’m 
real sorry I teazed you about the composition, especially 
when you were mending my jacket. And that’s as 
handsome a darn,’’ said Sam, looking at it admiringly, 
‘‘as mother could make.”’ 

“Ah! Leslie! Leslie, you are right,” thought Bella, 
as she followed Sam down stairs. 

Bella was too modest to make a boast of her self-vic- 
tory; but Sam, before he retired that night, had to make 
confession to Leslje of his teasing his sister. ‘‘ And she 
was as good as she could be, Leslie,” he added. ‘‘ She 
never said a cross word. Only I know it teazed her 
terribly, and I was a great deal more sorry than if she 
had scolded.” 

Leslie came to Bella, as she was carelessly running 
her fingers over the piano. 

‘‘ Victory, to-day, dear sister, Sam tells me. Go on, 
and you are sure of success.’’ Their eyes met, and 
Leslie’s approving glance made Bella happier for a week 
after, 

‘Tf you could only stay with us, Leslie,” she said. 

‘No; it is best that I should not. You must not 
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rely on me, but on Him who has helped you to overcome 
to-day.” 

A week rolled by, and Leslie had gone. Bella felt 
deserted by her guardian angel, and Sam shared in her 
feeling, to judge from his remark, that “‘it was a great 
deal harder to be good when Leslie was gone.”’ 

‘‘You’re not half as good as Bella,’”’ cried Sam, one 
day, to Julia; ‘‘for she never scolds now when I tease 
her.” 

‘¢ And I know her secret,” replied Julia, in a lower 
tone. ‘‘ She has Leslie’s picture in her work-basket: 
and, when she sees it, she thinks how much he wanted 
her to be kind.” 

Sam remembered his own promise to Leslie. ‘I wish 
I had Leslie’s picture,” said he. ‘ But I don’t sup- 
pose Bella would want to lend it to me.”’ 

‘No, indeed,”’ answered Julia. ‘‘I don’t even dare 
to ask her to lend it to me.”’ 

Bella was coming down stairs, and heard the last 
word. ‘‘ What is that, Julia, you are afraid to borrow 
of somebody ?”’ 

‘* Both children looked confused; and at last Sam said, 
*‘T said I wondered whether you would lend me Les- 
lie’s picture; and Julia said no, —that even she was 
afraid to ask you for it.” 

‘‘T did not know either of you wanted it,” answered 
Bella; ‘‘ but ’ll think about it.”’ 

That night, however, a letter came to Sam from Les- 
lie, which he said he preferred to the picture, and meant 
to keep in his pocket; and that night Bella lent her pic- 
ture to Julia. 

Julia was a much less impressible person than Bella. 
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She did not so quickly repent of doing wrong, or feel 
such bitter sorrow for her sin. Still she had a strong 
desire to do right, and she put the picture in her work- 
basket. As week after week went on, she could not 
help noticing (for she was a child of much observation), 
that, even without the picture, Bella now rarely treated 
Sam with unkindness, although he sometimes tried her 
patience most severely. She even noticed that Bella 
was kinder to herself and Myra than ever; and she 
thought that Leslie’s picture did very little good to her- 
self, as she was cross to Sam every day, even though he 
did not tease her quite so much as formerly. 

When Julia had made this candid acknowledgment to 
herself, she could not rest until she had discovered the 
reason why Leslie’s picture should not be as sufficient a 
monitor to her as to her sister. More than a week went 
by, and she pondered on it in vain. At last, she re- 
solved to ask Bella. ‘‘ Why, Julia dear,” replied Bella, 
‘the picture alone did not help me. The picture put 
me in mind of Leslie, and of the talks we used to have 
together, and of the prayers he used to make to God for 
me; so that I never saw the picture, without asking God 
in my heart for the spirit of love and kindness.” Julia 
made no reply; and Bella, absorbed in her own thoughts 
of Leslie, said no more. 

But Julia thought deeply. She felt that there was a 
wide difference between herself and her sister. She 
knew that Bella, in her heart, was sorry for her past 
unkindness ; and she felt that her own sorrow was not as 
deep and as genuine. It seemed to her a sin to pray, 
unless she were entirely repentant, and she laid her head 


on her pillow that night without a word of prayer. 
13* 
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‘Ah! if Leslie were here,’ she thought, ‘he would 
know what I am thinking and feeling. He would pray 
for me, as he did for Bella.’’ 

The next morning, Julia came and slipped the picture 
silently into Bella’s basket. 

‘Don’t you want it any longer, Julia?’’ asked her 
sister, in a tone of surprise; and, as she looked from her 
work, she saw that Julia’s eyes were filled with tears. 
‘¢ What is the matter?’’ asked she; and the look and 
tone were so much like Leslie’s, that tears now flowed 
fast down Julia’s cheeks. 

‘“‘T can’t be good,’’ sobbed she. ‘I am not even 
sorry enough for having done wrong. I am not sorry 
as you are, Bella. It does not grieve and trouble me, 
as it does you, when I am unkind.”’ 

‘* But, my dear little sister,” said Bella, kindly pass- 
ing her arm round her sister’s neck, ‘‘ you must be 
sorry, or you would not cry so now. What makes you 
think you are not sorry enough? And if you are not, 
ask God’s help to enable you to repent.” 

**T did not dare to pray last night or this morning. 
I felt too wicked. I wish Leslie were here. You said 
he prayed for you — perhaps he would for me.” 

A shade passed over Bella’s face. She felt that she 
had not been all she ought to Julia, or Julia would not 
have felt that in Leslie’s absence there was no one to 
pray with and for her.’ And then, from the depths of 
her spirit, went up a low, trembling petition for Julia and 
for herself. And at the whispered words, the fetters 
that had seemed to bind Julia’s heart gave way, and re- 
pentance came in. And after the spoken prayer was over, 
the silent aspirations of those two souls went up to God. 
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Julia was the first to break the silence. ‘‘ You are a 
true comfort, Bella,”’ she whispered. ‘I need not wish 
for Leslie, and yet —”’ 

‘‘ Yet now his picture would do you real good,” an- 
swered Bella. ‘ Take it, and keep it as long as you 
wish.”’ 

Our little readers may imagine, that Leslie’s return, 
after a six months’ absence, was a source of great joy to 
the whole family. As the day of his arrival had not 
been fixed, he was not expected, and found only his 
mother and Myra at home. ‘ And, Leslie,’’ said 
his mother, after giving him the news she thought would 
interest him most, ‘‘ you don’t know how the children 
have improved. I should be as surprised to hear Bella 
speak a cross word, as to hear you; and she and Julia 
are so kind to Sam, that it is really delightful. And 
Sam has nearly left off teasing. Once in a while, he 
can’t help it. Ido believe it is the boy’s nature. But 
he has struggled against it most manfully.”’ 

And did one thought, that it was through his means 
that his brother and sisters had improved, swell Leslie’s 
heart? No. His thought was gratitude to God. 

Leslie had come home with a startling proposition, 
which he made known the next morning. He wished 
to take Sam to town, for the benefit of a better education 
than he could obtain in the village. It must be thought 
of, for Leslie was going back in six weeks. After due 
consideration, it was judged best to let him go. 

‘‘We can’t help being a little selfish about it,” said 
Bella and Julia to Leslie, ‘‘ for Sam was growing so 
companionable, and he is so obliging. But, after all, it 
is best he should go.”’ 
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‘““T feel rather bad about going, Leslie, even with 
you,’ remarked Sam. ‘I shall miss the girls terribly; 
they are so kind and pleasant.”’ 

‘‘' Then home isn’t a hornet’s nest now, Sam ?”’ asked 
Leslie. 

Sam looked confused. ‘‘ Did I ever say it was a hor- 
net’s nest, Leslie ?”’ 

“The bad spirit in your heart said it, Sam; but I 
rejoice that you are driving it out.” 

For the satisfaction of those readers who always 
want an ‘‘ending’’ to a story, we can say, that Sam, 
under Leslie’s influence, grew up a good and useful man, 
and was, as Leslie had been, the pride and comfort of 
his sisters. Between him and Myra there seemed more 
than a common bond of affection. When Myra’s doll, 
‘Jenny Lind,” was thrown aside, Bella laid it away 
carefully in a drawer, and said she should always feel 
grateful to its pounded nose, which opened the way to so 


many years of happiness. ED. 


CostuME oF tHE Danes. — The costume of this 
country did not strike me as particularly pretty. The 
peasant women wear woollen skirts, either green or 
black, which reach to their ankles, and aye trimmed 
round the bottom with a broad colored border of worsted. 
The seams of their spencers, and the arm-holes, are also 
trimmed with a narrow colored border. Their heads are 
covered with a handkerchief, which is made to project in 
the shape of a hat. On Sundays, I saw several little 


ornamental caps, worked in silk, with a formal row 0! 


stiff, even points, about as broad as the hand, in front; 
while behind, on the contrary, hung long knots of hand- 
some ribbon, which fell half way down their back. I saw 
nothing remarkable in the dress of the men. 
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THE INDIAN’S LIFE. 
(See Engraving.) 


Wuart a merry life must the Indian lead, 
From dawn till the evening shade! 

He has no tiresome book to read, 
As he sits in the forest-glade. 


He mounts upon his mettlesome horse, 
And over the prairies wide ; 

He flies like the wind in its restless course, 
To seize the buffalo hide. 


Or he builds his hut by the running brook, 
And launches his light canoe ; 

And startles the shades of each lonely nook, 
As his paddle dashes through. 


The Indian once, o’er this wide-spread land, 
Stood King and Lord of all; 

He has seen his race, by the white man’s hand, 
Like trees of the forest, fall. 


And the Indian’s heart is filled with woe ; 
For he knows that a day must come 

When the land, where his fathers twanged their bow, 
Shall give to their sons no home. 


Then envy him not the buffalo chase, 
Or his home in the forest gray ; 
But shed a tear o’er the dying race, 
Who fade, like the flowers, away. 
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MINNIE’S VACATION. 


(Continued from page 113.) 


Earurer than the sun, Minnie was up the next morn- 
ing, eager to begin the work of reform. But until her 
sister was at leisure to attend to her, she contented her- 
self by assisting her as much as possible, and made 
herself very busy and useful. At last, Alice was ready ; 
and they went to the chamber, where, in her eagerness 
to commence, Minnie had already tumbled upon the ear- 
pet all her possessions, forming a chaotic heap, at which 
Alice could not forbear laughing. A short time sufficed 
to restore some degree of order; the articles which 
needed repair were laid together in a large basket, the 
sight of which, filled as it soon was, drew forth from 
Minnie a deep sigh; the others neatly arranged in their 
respective places. Then the little girl sat down to work, 
pleased to see the formidable pile gradually lessening by 
the removal of such as needed the least repair. She 
had returned to her work after dinner, and was sitting 
singing to herself, when George entered the chamber. 

‘“Why, Minnie! I have looked all over the house for 
you, and shouldn’t have found you at all, if your songs 
had not attracted me. Come, put on your bonnet: we 
are going to ride.”’ 

‘¢ How can I finish my work, if I go to ride?”’ asked 
Marianne, very demurely, folding the apron she had just 
finished mending. ‘‘ Don’t you see how much I have 
to do?”’ 

“See, yes, a veritable mountain; but you don’t ex- 
pect to do all that to-day, I suppose. Come, the chaise 
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will be here as soon as you are ready; and here comes 
Alice to get her bonnet.” 

Minnie certainly needed no exhortations to speed : she 
set her workbox on the table so hastily that it fell off, 
and the contents were scattered over the room. See 
looked up at Alice with a smile, then picked them up, 
arranged them properly, locked the box, and set it away ; 
and, after all, was standing at the door waiting, when 
the chaise arrived. 

A pleasant drive they had, and Minnie began to think 
her disappointment not so great after all. But as the 
days passed on, and Alfred’s voice was unheard, and 
Kate’s high chair was vacant, there were many times 
when the little girl felt lonely. She never thought of 
blaming any one but herself; she knew her own care- 
lessness, and disregard of her mother’s wishes, had met 
their just penalty; and the solitary hours she spent at 
work, while Alice was busy elsewhere, afforded her 
plenty of time for reflection. 

She was sitting alone one afternoon, quite alone, for 
Alice had been called, and the servant was out, when 
the bell rung. She ran to the door, and there stood her 
pastor, Mr. Willard. Now Marianne was not timid: 
she was very frank and fearless, though modest and un- 
assuming; and strangers always were pleased with her. 
But, in her secret heart, she had a great awe of the cler- 
gyman; caught perhaps from Alice, whose passionate 
love for her pastor was blended with a deep reverence 
for his sacred office and character; and it was with down- 
cast eyes that she replied to his question. 

‘There is no one at home but me; Alice will return 
soon, I think. Will you come in, and wait for her?” 
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Mr. Willard had a great regard for Alice; she had 
grown up, as it were, under his eye; and, since she had 
conquered her natural timidity enough to confide in him, 
she had always found in him a kind and judicious friend. 
With Marianne he was less acquainted; but her bright 
sunny face and pleasant voice had often attracted his 
notice. ‘I will come in,” he said, ‘‘if you will give 
me the pleasure of your company till Alice returns.” 

Minnie ushered him into the sitting-room, and sat 
turning her thimble upon her finger, and giving brief 
replies, very unlike herself, to the questions the minister 
asked. Mr. Willard was a little amused by the child’s 
demeanor. The stolen glances cast at him from under 
the long lashes; the smiles that would hover on her lip, 
and were repressed by an effort; the replies broken off 
abruptly, as if she would have said more if she dared, — 
all told of frankness struggling with some other feeling. 

‘And how happens it, Minnie, that you are not in 
the country, too, with mother and Kate?”’ 

Minnie looked up at her questioner, then down at the 
floor; then she left her seat, and came to his side. “It 
was my own fault entirely,’”’ she said. ‘‘ I had not done 
as my mother wished.” And, her frankness entirely 
overcoming her, awe, she went on: “ Alice says, Mr. 
Willard, that, when she was a little girl like me, you 
were very kind to her, and told her how to do right. 
Will you tell me too?’”? And then came the story of 
her fault, and her oft-broken resolutions; and when 
Alice came in, some fifteen minutes after, she found 
Minnie sitting on Mr. Willard’s knee, looking up in his 
face and talking as fearlessly as if he had been her 
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father. The little girl never was afraid of her minister 
after that day. 

The three weeks passed on very slowly, Marianne 
thought; but she steadily kept on her work, and, before 
that time had elapsed, every thing was neatly mended 
and nicely arranged, and Minnie’s wardrobe in perfect 
order. Alice was constant in her care and watchfulness, 
and Marianne did her utmost to profit by her kindness ; 
she had found it true that resolutions, unassisted by 
prayer, were useless, and she now began to seek the aid 
that can alone enable us to overcome our faults. The 
three weeks passed away, the absentees returned, and, 
after a time, all things were again in their customary 
course; but Minnie had learned a lesson in those three 
weeks that she never forgot. It was a long time, cer- 
tainly, before she entirely conquered her faults; but she 
persevered, and Jet no obstacle and no relapse dishearten 
her. She remembered that ‘‘he that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much,” and she tried 
to perform her Jittle duties carefully, asking of Heaven 
the help she needed. 

Mrs. Lee always referred to Minnie’s vacation as her 
starting-point in the race of improvement, and congra- 
tulated herself that the disappointment had done the 
child so much good; Alice looked back to it as a time 
when she felt her own responsibility more deeply, and 
resolved to be more faithful; and Minnie dated from it 
not only a warmer affection for her pastor and a deeper 
love for her sister, but also an era in her own life, which 
thenceforward was gilded with a brighter light than had 
cheered it before, — the spirit of obedience to God. 
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LIFE OF MADAME DE CHANTAL. 


MADAME DE CHANTAL lived in France at the close of 
the sixteenth century. Although she was born of a rich 
family, and might have lived a life of ease, she devoted 
herself to charity, with a similar spirit to that of Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. It is the holiness and devotion of 
Madame de Chantal that is said to have inspired Madame 
Guyon, and excited her to an earnest life. 

At a very early age, Mad. de Chantal showed a deep 
devotional feeling. She had been brought up as a Ca- 
tholic, and she early testified a great hostility to the 
Huguenots, as the Protestants in France were called. 
When she was twenty years old, she was married to the 
Baron de Chantal, who was twenty-seven years of age. 
This was the choice of her father, and she yielded duti- 
fully. She was taken to the house of the Baron de 
Chantal, at Bourtilly. He wished to give up to her all 
the management of his affairs; but from this she shrank 
at first, as she said it would interfere with her hours of 
devotion. But she at length assumed them, and showed 
great ability in all that she was called upon to do. 

She arose with the dawn, and had finished her devo- 
tions, and ordered her household affairs, by the time her 
husband was up. She gave little time to dress. Prayer, 
work, the lives of the saints, or French history, her hus- 
band, her family, and the poor, absorbed all her thoughts ; 
and she exerted herself to keep her household pure and 
religious. 
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She relieved all wants with a boundless charity. 
Once, when a famine desolated the country around, she 
provided bread and soup to all those who came for it. 
The people came from a great distance, and in numbers 
so great that they were made to enter by a front gate, 
and leave by a back door. Many took advantage of this 
to walk around the chateau, and come again to claim a 
second portion. Mad. de Chantal, who presided over the 
distribution of the food, perceived this, but would neither 
notice nor resent it. She said to those who remonstra- 
ted with her on the subject, ‘‘ I thought, am I not, my 
God, a beggar at the gates of thy mercy! Should I 
like to be refused a second or third request? A thou- 
sand times hast thou borne with mine importunity: why, 
then, should I not endure that of thy creatures ?”’ 

Her affection for her husband was very great, and she 
attended him devotedly during a long illness and a slow 
recovery. it was not long after his recovery from this, 
when he was wounded mortally. He was out shooting, 
and it was a friend who fired at him by mistake. He 
survived the accident but nine days. His chief anxiety 
was to console his wife and his unhappy friend who was 
the cause of his death. With the same generosity of 
spirit, Madame de Chantal afterwards became godmother 
to the child of the man who had made her a widow. 

She was in her twenty-eighth year at this time, and 
she was left with the care of a son and three daughters. 
Her grief was very great. She distributed her rich 
garments amongst the poor, and resolved to devote her- 
self in future to them and the church. Prayers, alms, 
and her children, divided her time. She was called 
away from this quiet life to the house of her husband’s 
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father, who wrote to her to come and liye with him. 
But here she suffered from the tyranny of a house- 
keeper who had ruled her father-in-law’s household for 
many years. She bore this with heroic and silent 
patience; years passed away, before her father learned 
indirectly how much she suffered in this way. The only 
place she claimed in the house was a little room, where 
she kept her medicines she gave away to the poor. 

She had ‘the passion of charity.’ A confidential 
attendant served her at dinner, and, whenever some choice 
bit of fowl or game was placed before her mistress, took 
away the plate for a purpose which she alone knew. 
Madame de Chantal gave away any thing that was hers 
to bestow. Nor did her charity confine itself to almsgiy- 
ing. On the afternoons of Sundays and holidays, she 
went forth a little after dinner, to visit the sick and poor 
of her parish, undeterred by summer heats or wintry 
cold. ‘Two of her women generally accompanied her, 
and she cheered them with gay and pleasant discourse. 
They often said, as they went along, ‘‘ We are going on 
a pilgrimage to Calvary, or to the Olive Mount, or to 
the Holy Sepulchre.” Her faith was warmed by the 
imaginative form of her character; she loved to visit the’ 
poor, not merely from tenderness of heart, but because 
the words of the Gospel, “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; sick and in prison, and ye visited me; ” — 
these words were a living truth to her. She said that 
the most tedious day was that on which she found no op- 
portunity of exercising charity, and such days were few 
in her life. 
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The influence of Francis of Sales, the celebrated 
preacher, was very beneficial to Madame de Chantal. He 
attempted to soften the exaggeration of her devotion, and 
to cure her of some of the inconsistencies which he per- 
ceived in her life. For instance, she was in the habit of 
praying for several hours in the night, during which one 
of her women sat up waiting for her. ‘‘ Our devotion,” 
said Francis of Sales, ‘‘ should never be inconvenient to 
others.’ She took the hint, and acted upon it so effect- 
ually, that her servants remarked, ‘‘ Madame prays al- 
ways, yet is never troublesome to any body.” 

Francis of Sales had long wished to establish a re- 
ligious order, mild in rule, but evangelical in spirit, to 
which ladies of feeble health, and unable to bear austeri- 
ties, might be admitted. He proposed calling it the 
Order of the Visitation of the Virgin Mary; and in- 
tended its members to visit the sick and afflicted, as 
Mary visited her cousin Elizabeth. They were to live 
together, but were not to take the vow of poverty, nor to 
be cloistered like nuns of the stricter orders. This order 
resembles that established by St. Vincent de Paul in the 
course of the same century, under the name of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. 

Madame de Chantal had often expressed a desire to 
enter some religious community ; but her friend, Francis 
of Sales, had advised her to defer this till she could con- 
scientiously give up the care of her children. The time 
arrived when she felt she could do so. She was in her 
thirty-eighth year. One of her daughters had died, 
another was married, her son she would leave in the 
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she would take with her. She decided to become one of 
the community we have spoken of. 

She was obliged to go through a sad parting. She 
knelt at the feet of her father, and besought him to care 
for her son. Her children loved her passionately, and 
none better than her young son she was going to leave, 
in order to become the help and comforter of strangers. 
He cast himself at her feet, throwed his arms around her 
neck, and entreated her not to go. He laid himself on 
the threshold of the door, and said, ‘‘I cannot detain 
you; but if go you must, then over the body of your 
child.’’ She stepped over him, then returned weeping. 
Such a separation did she think necessary, to carry out 
her idea of what was the true life for herself. 

The community which she joined, devoted themselves 
to charity. Madame de Chantal took the solemn vow of 
doing not merely that which was good, but that which 
was excellent; and fulfilled the vow religiously. So in- 
tense was the gratification she found in deeds of charity, 
that she considered herself bound to abstain from it occa- 
sionally, in a spirit of mortification. A nun, who beheld 
with ever-renewing admiration the marvellous charity 
of her superior towards beings of repulsive and dis- 
gusting aspect, once asked her how she could do so much 
for such miserable, outcast creatures. *‘ Because I do 
not see them, but Jesus Christ in them,’’ was her fervent 
reply. <A year after she had founded the Visitation, her 
father died. Her soul was torn with remorse; she had 
forsaken him in his old age, when the sacrifice of a year 
would have made him happy, and would surely not have 
been accounted as a sin by a merciful God, who com- 
manded filial love everywhere. It was long before she 
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recovered this sorrow; fortunately, her absence did not 
prove injurious to her son; she visited him often, and 
superintended his education. 

Madame de Chantal survived almost all her kindred 
and friends. She lost her father, and father-in-law, her 
eldest daughter, and her husband, within a short space 
of one another. Her son was killed, fighting against 
the Huguenots. He left a child, only a few months old. 
This child became the afterwards celebrated Madame 
de Sévigné. His death was followed in a few years by 
those of his younger sister and her household. And 
then his widow followed him to the grave. ‘‘ How many 
deaths !’’ Madame de Chantal exclaimed, when the last 
intelligence was brought to her, for she loved her 
daughter-in-law tenderly ; but she added, ‘“‘ Should I not 
rather say, how many pilgrims hasten on to their ele- 
vated dwelling!’’ She also felt deeply the death of 
Francis of Sales. 

The piety of Madame de Chantal was ardent and en- 
thusiastic to the last. She was herself practical in her 
faith. A lady once wrote her a long account of the graces 
with which she was favored by Heaven. Madame de 
Chantal wrote back: ‘‘ You have sent me the leaves of 
the tree; send me some of its fruit, that I may judge of 
it.’ Humility was one of the virtues which she incul- 
cated on others, and practised herself. 

She led as pure and holy a life, when presiding over 
her husband’s and father’s estate, as when she chose to 
remove herself from the world in the Order of the Visi- 
tation. She died peacefully in 1641, being sixty-nine 
years of age. — Sunday School Gazette. 











GERALD’S OWN CHAMBER. 


‘Our mind is a room, filled with images of our feelings, wishes, 
and desires. Let us beware how we make it a nest of bad spirits, 
and a cage of unclean birds. But let it be filled with holiness and 
purity, with copies and illustrations of the Book of Truth.” — 
Notes of a Sermon. 


GERALD had a chamber given him for his own, where no 
one could enter without his permission, and where he 
could, when he chose, be in entire seclusion. When it 
first came into his possession, it was cheerful and neat, 
but without much ornament. He was to furnish it him- 
self with ‘‘ whatever would be pleasant and profitable to 
look upon hereafter.’ In particular, he was told to keep 


the window free from dust and stain, and to open it daily, 
that the pure air and bright sunshine might enter, and 
to guard with tender care the doves which had built their 
nest just outside the window. 

Gerald had this room given to him when he was very 
young; but the key was not entrusted to him until he 
was old enough to keep it in order. There had always 
been three beautiful statues there. One was of Hope, 
who, with her hand shading her eyes, was ever gazing 
onward; another of Love, her arms extended as if to 
embrace the whole world; and the last was Faith: she 
was kneeling, with her eyes and hands raised towards 
heaven. 

Gerald was delighted with his room, and thought at 
first that he should never be neglectful of it. And for 
a time he was very watchful. Each day the crystal 
window was made clear and bright, and every morning 
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and evening it was opened, so that the precious air and 
light of heaven came to illumine and purify the day’s 
beginning and close. And at these times the doves 
would enter, and come and nestle in his bosom. 

And now he began to collect various curiosities to 
adorn the walls. ‘There were numerous shells and plants, 
pictures of different countries, sketches of beautiful sce- 
nery, while the sunshine, coming through the clear crys- 
tal, formed exquisite daguerreotypes: these sometimes 
were of a boy leading his little sister tenderly along, or 
helping an oppressed schoolmate, or assisting an aged 
woman by carrying her heavy basket. We cannot say 
that these things were in perfect order: there was often 
a jumble of the useful and ornamental; and sometimes 
the pictures were painted with faint colors, and, unless 
renewed, faded entirely away. But while the window 
was kept pure, there came in such a cheerful light that 
it was easy to arrange every thing, and the room was 
always bright and pleasant. 

But now we come to a sad period in Gerald’s history. 
Day after day the window was forgotten, and remained 
unopened; till at length, by long neglect, it was so 
covered by stains that the sunshine became faint, and 
the air close and oppressive. Now, though the pictures ~ 
increased, and some of them were excellent productions 
of art, yet the daguerreotypes, which could only be made 
perfect by the clearest sunshine, had lost the freshness of 
former days, and indeed were often painful to look upon. 

Alas for poor Gerald! His room, so easy to keep 
pure and fresh, so difficult to restore to order and beauty, 
the only place he could call his own, and the key of 
which was ere long to be restored to the Giver, was 
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becoming disfigured and neglected. The statues, those 
first beautiful ornaments, looked sad and wan by that 
dim light; and the doves drooped their wings, and ceased 
their loving song. 

This change was very gradual. Gerald did not for 
some time perceive it. Indeed, as his room grew less 
agreeable, he more seldom entered it; and often many 
days would elapse without his perceiving the dust gather- 
ing on the window, the distorted daguerreotypes, and the 
drooping doves. 

One evening, when he was too ill to go out, he entered 
his chamber, and remained there, as usual, alone. He 
looked round, and was shocked by the survey. The room 
was in confusion, and so dark and dismal, that even the 
statues seemed to have lost their former beauty; and, 
worst of all, the doves were flown. He cast himself on 
the floor in an agony of remorse. ‘‘ Oh,’’ exclaimed he, 
‘how have I trifled with this precious gift! So beauti- 
ful, so bright as it was, and now so changed! How can 
it ever be restored to light, to purity, and order?’”’ And 
then he heard a gentle voice whispering, ‘‘ Ask, and ye 
shall receive; seek, and ye shall find.” ‘Though 
thy sins are like scarlet, they shall become white as 
snow.” 

Then Gerald arose, and tried earnestly to remove the 
stains from the discolored window. For a time, his efforts 
produced no effect; and it had been so long closed that 
he found it very difficult to open it. He burst into tears, 
and wept bitterly. As his tears fell upon the crystal, 
clearer and brighter grew the light that entered. But 
it required more than tears of even genuine repentance 
to bring back its early brilliancy; and long and painful 
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were his efforts, ere the dust and stains were so removed 
that his room resumed any thing of its wonted light and 
cheerfulness. 

Again was the window daily opened, and the morning’s 
freshest air and the evening’s softest breeze entered to 
purify his chamber. At length, one morning, as he 
opened his lattice to the earliest sunshine, one of his 
doves flew on to the vines which clustered around it, and 
then, as in former days, came and nestled in his bosom. 
But where was its mate? Gerald shaded his eyes, and 
looked upward. He could just see the flutter of its 
white wings as it rose to heaven. And he knew that his 
doves would only build their nest again in that land 
where the soul, escaped from its earthly tabernacle, 
should abide for ever in the light and sunshine of God’s 
holy presence. D. F. Ae 


THE ANCIENT DRUIDS. 


HAvE you become* acquainted with the history of the 
Druids, reader? If not, it will abundantly repay your 
attention, Tam sure. I have taken a good deal of pains 
to inform myself in relation to these people, and have 
hecome a good deal interested in them. 

When Julius Cesar conquered Britain, the Druids had 
great power and influence on the island. He gives a very 
particular account of them; and it is to this account, 
more perhaps than any other authority, that we are 
indebted for what we know of this singular sect. We 
do not know at what period they originated in Britain ; 
but we have reason to believe that the date of their origin 
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is very remote. Very likely they existed centuries 
before the invasion of Ceesar. 

The objects of their worship were very numerous. 
Some think they had almost as many deities as the an- 
cient Egyptians. Among the things they held sacred 
was the oak; and it is from their veneration for the oak 
(called deru in the old British or Celtic language) that 
the name of the sect is derived. Under this tree the 
Druids were accustomed to meet, and go through with 
the formalities of their strange and mysterious worship. 
It appears that the misletoe, too, which to this day has a 
strong partiality for the oak, and which one may frequently 
see there climbing up that majestic tree, shared largely in 
the idolatrous regard of the Druids. On the sixth day 
of the moon, they came in solemn procession to the tree 
on which it grew, and offered up sacrifice there. They 
prepared a feast beneath its hallowed branches, adorning 
themselves with its leaves. White bulls were dragged 
into the ceremony. ‘Their necks were bowed, and their 
foreheads bound to a bough of the tree on which the 
mistletoe grew. Their loud bellowings mingled with the 
music of the anthem which was chanted by the wor- 
shippers. These bulls being sacrificed, the chief Druid 
ascended the oak, treading haughtily upon the backs and 
shoulders of the slaves, who struggled to afford him, in 
their own persons, a series of steps for the ascent. They 
eagerly bowed their necks, that the sacred priest might 
trample upon them; he, in the meantime, gathering his 
white garment in his hand, and drawing it aside lest it 

should become sullied by contact with their mean app 
rel. Below him stood other priests of the sect, their 
spotless robes outspread, ready to catch the sprigs of the 
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sacred mistletoe as they fell from the tree. The multi- 
tudes assembled carried home with them each one of the 
sprigs, or at least a leaf or berry of the supposed precious 
and all-healing plant. 

The Druids wore their hair short, but their beards 
long. ‘The priests, or higher orders, carried a wand in 
their hand, which the superstitious people regarded with 
awe, supposing that miracles could be wrought by means 
of it. Around their neck they wore an ornament called 
the Druid’s egg. 

The island of Anglesey was their chief seat of resi- 
dence. There they had their principal seminary, and 
held an annual meeting of the whole order. Such was 
the reputation of this seat of learning, as we learn from 
the history of that age, that the Gauls, on the other side 
of the channel, sent their children there to be educated. 

Historians have distinguished the Druids into three 
classes or grades, — the Druids, more properly so called ; 
the Bards; and the Vates. 

Those which ranked under the first class united a secu- 
lar with a priestly authority. They regulated all public 
affairs; presided over the mysteries of religion; offered 
all great sacrifices; and adjusted most religious cere- 
monies. Their power even extended to the life of the 
laity, or common people. ‘Their decisions were final, — 
from them there was no appeal. They were all, how- 
ever, obliged to obey the arch-Druid, who was elected 
from their body for life, as the pope is now elected by 
the cardinals. The person of this primate was held 
sacred, and the power of deposing kings rested with him. 
His will must have been perfectly absolute, I should 
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The Bards were not only priests, but national teachers, 
heralds, poets, and musicians. ‘To them was committed 
the trust of educating children of all ranks. In their 
memories were stored the exploits of their heroes for 
centuries. They composed verses in honor of these 
heroes, which they sang, accompanied by the lyre or 
harp of the ancient Celts. I shall be told, I suppose, 
that the harp had an Eastern origin, and that the ancient 
Britons knew nothing of it. But it has been proved 
conclusively to my mind, that the Celts were acquainted 
with the harp, and that this was the instrument which 
Julius Ceesar represents the Bards among the Druids as 
having used in his day. The harp was known, too, at a 
very early period in Ireland. Hence the so frequent use 
of this symbol by the Irish people. After what I have 
said about this second class among the Druids, it is quite 
unnecessary, I suppose, to tell you how, in a later age, 
the term bard came to be applied to poets universally. 

The Druids of the third class devoted themselves to 
medicine, natural philosophy, astronomy, divination, and 
magic. In these matters the common people gave them 
credit for being much more deeply learned than they 
really were. 

Although the Druids did not suffer their creed to be 
committed to writing, but always taught it orally, a good 
many things have been handed down respecting their 
faith, some of which I will specify. They believed that 
all instruction should be communicated in the sacred 
groves; that the mistletoe is sacred, and should be 
gathered with great reverence; that the souls of man- 
kind are immortal; that, after death, the soul goes into 
other bodies; that it is necessary, at times, to sacrifice 
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human victims; that future events are foretold, by the 
falling of the body when slain, and by the flowing of the 
blood; that prisoners of war are to be slain upon the 
altars, or burned alive in honor of the gods; that money 
lent in this world will be repaid in the next; that those 
who kill themselves when a friend dies, will have the 
privilege of accompanying that friend in his future career; 
and that letters given to dying persons, or thrown on the 
funeral pile of the victim devoted to the gods, will be 
punctually delivered in the other world. 

You have no doubt heard of Stonehenge. It is one 
of the most remarkable relics of the age of the ancient 
Britons to be found in England. Stonehenge, situated 
on Salisbury Plain, was one of the temples of the Druids. 
It originally consisted of an outer circle of thirty stones, 
fourteen feet high, upon the tops of which was carried a 
continuous platform of large flat stones of the same width. 
An inner circle, enclosing a diameter of eighty-three 
feet, appears to ‘have consisted of much smaller stones, 
but about the same in number as in the case of the outer 
circle. The circles were called doom ring’s, or circles 
of judgement. In the centre of all was the cromlech, or 
altar on which the victim was sacrificed. The altar was 
raised high enough for the people to see the horrid spec- 
tacle. The officiating priest poured a libation upon 
the man to be sacrificed, and smote him upon the 
breast, near the throat, — presaging what would come to 
pass from the manner in which the doomed one fell. At 
the little village called Stanton Drew, about seven miles 
east of the road between Wells and Bristol, are the 
remains of another Druidical temple. Some of the 
stones of which this temple is composed are nine feet in 
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height, and some seven in diameter. These temples of 
the Druids bore a strong resemblance, it would seem, to 
those found in India. 

The power of the Druids fell soon after the invasion 
of the Romans. ‘The conquerors set up their own 
deities in the places which they found occupied by those 
of the Britons. The Roman religion, though idolatrous, 
was better than that of the Britons. It was better 
because it did not enjoin or allow the sacrifice of human 
victims. Buta far better religion than that of Pagan 
Rome soon prevailed in the land of our fathers. The 
blessed religion of the cross was preached there. Idola- 
try could not stand before the peaceful advance of the 
gospel of Christ. It hung its head in shame for a while, 
and then fled from the island. — Youth’s Cabinet. 


THE BOY’S DREAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


TuE sultry day was past, and with it its bright, stirring 
life; the birds sailed no longer through the air, and even 
in the boughs of the hedge it became stiller and stiller. 
There came along a boy, who was weeping bitterly, 
and lamenting with a deeply oppressed heart: ‘* Whither 
shall I turn? for Iam a poor orphan-boy. Am I, then, 
so wholly alone in the wide world that I can find no 
heart that will take pleasure in me, and no eye that will 
look upon me with love and care? Would that I had 
sunk into the same grave with my mother, then I should 
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not have to wander solitary through the whole long day, 
and beg from door to door for spare bits of bread! Ah! 
I am now a poor, forsaken child. No one will henceforth 
care for me.”’ 

Hereupon he seated himself with a troubled mind 
down under a tree; for his feet were sore from the hot 
sand, and his weary head sank exhausted upon a mossy 
stone which lay at his side. 

Then there came to him a singular illusion. The glit- 
tering plain appeared to contract round about him in 
ever narrower circles, and he looked down as if he were 
upon a high hill. Endless beautiful images moved slowly 
past him, and it seemed to him as if he were lying again 
in his mother’s soft arms, —a quiet, happy child, cradled 
in the arms of love. 

The wind whispered in the grove, and waved like gen- 
tle wings over the flowers. Then a soft hand touched 
his eyes, and it seemed as if one veil after another was 
raised before him. Then appeared to him a thousand 
clear, shining farms, like rosy-hued Aurora, moving 
amongst the clouds and the flowers of the earth. All 
were light-winged, and moved in graceful activity. Out 
of the beaming gate of heaven they came like a shining 
triumphal march. But, when the bewildered eye of the 
boy became clearer, he saw that they were angels, mild 
and friendly to look upon, who were strewing roses about 
heaven, and drawing out of the fragrant fountains of the 
clouds strengthening dew, and distilling it upon the 
plains. 

And as a thousand hands were in motion to adorn 
heaven, so began busy life also in the blooming valleys 


of earth. 
15* 
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Each flower had its angel; the high lily looked up 
trustingly to its guardian spirit, who spread his hand 
over its tender leaves; and even the virgin rose bloomed 
under friendly protection. 

The very smallest flower stood under a loving, pre- 
serving hand; the violet received its dew-drop, and the 
strawberry was intoxicated with ambrosia. Soft hands 
conducted the little worm in the moss to the cup of the 
violet, where it might refresh itself at the deep blue 
fountain. Now the boy saw near to himself in the grove 
an angel, who stept softly to the slumbering little bird, 
and strewed food in its nest; then went to the tender 
butterfly, that could not yet raise its wings, and bore it 
carefully upon a soft rose-leaf, where strengthening dew 
might refresh it. ‘Then it spread its little wings, and 
raised itself carefully from one bud to another. 

Over all presided the most careful love, and its breath 
waved through height and depth, mild and animating. 

And the boy looked up to heaven in grateful praise. 
Then there met his eye an indescribably mild face, that 
was bending over him, and, laughing, spoke : — 

‘¢ How couldst thou imagine thyself forsaken, when I 
am ever at thy side, and, as thy guardian angel from the 
beginning, have watched around thee? Do not all things 
exist under the protection of love? How canst thou 
mourn and weep as if thou alone wert forsaken? Look 
upon the lilies of the field, and the birds under heaven, 
Who cares for them if the Eternal Love does not? Why 
should man, the favorite of heaven, still doubt and fear! 
O thou of little faith! believe only and trust. No 
grain of sand rolls uncounted in the ocean: whatever 
exists and moves there is numbered and written in the 
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book of life. Lay, therefore, thy head trustingly on my 
breast: I will guide thee, true and good, to the end of 
life.”’ 

‘‘T believe in thee, O thou gentle, friendly angel ! ” 
cried the boy, and raised his arms to the celestial friend ; 
but the veil fell again over his eyes, ever thicker and 
thicker, and he saw no longer the beautiful forms in the 
flower-kingdom and the animated cloud-images, but in 
his heart a beautiful faith had arisen, which stood like a 
soft moon over his night, so that he feared not before the 
dark veiling. 

Already had the sun arisen, which awoke the boy out 
of his delicious slumber ; slowly he raised his eyes toward 
the new light; there was no longer the beautiful, flower- 
rich meadow which he looked upon in his dream: before 
him lay the well-known plain. 

There were no more angels to be seen; but, instead, 
he saw a venerable shepherd, who was standing close 
before him, and silently contemplating him. 

“Wilt thou go with me?” asked he, with mild 
glance. 

‘Father!’ cried the boy involuntarily, and spread 
his arms towards him. 

“Yes, I will be thy father, when thou art forsaken,” 
replied the old man; ‘‘ follow me to my hut.” 

Trustingly the boy seized the outstretched hand, and 
went with him down into the valley: but in his heart he 
thought upon his dream; and the faith in an ever-pro- 
tecting love struck firm roots in his soul, so that he was 
rich in joyful hope, and every anxious doubt was lost in 
deep, inward trust in God. E. J. D. 





BIRDS AND ANGELS. 


In early spring, one day, 
My little girls and boys, 
All busy in their play, 
Seemed bent on making noise. 


Oh, listen, now, said I: 
Who knows but we may hear, 
Up in the branches high, 
Some Spring-bird’s voice so clear ? 


Quickly each little child 
Turned from his busy play, 
And waited, still and mild, 
For what the bird might say. 


And sweet and clear and long 
The little listeners heard 

The merry, praiseful song 
Of a tiny, bright Spring-bird. 


And thus, so glad and gay, 
That happy little thing 
Had sung to us all day, 





And we ne’er listening. 


How could we, when the din 
Of noise and tumult round 
Would never let come in 
The sweeter, better sound ? 
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Then, thought I, how the angels 
Are near us night and day, 

Though evil passions always 
Would drive them far away. 


No wonder that we never 

Their sweet-voiced warblings hear, 
When round our souls for ever 

We keep confusion near. 


Oh! like those little children, 
Let us, this moment, stay 

Of sin the wicked tumult, 
And hear what angels say. 


For, though like birds unheeded, 
In robes all light and fair, 
The good and blessed Spirits 


Are near us everywhere. 
Mary B. C. Slade. 





LETTER FROM JAMIE TO HIS COUSIN 
LILY IN BOSTON, | 


Dee. 9, 1852. 
Wuy did you not come to see us, dear cousin Lily, before 
cold weather? Willie and I hoped you would come and 
run about in the woods and fields, and pick berries and 
wild flowers. We walk almost every day, even now. 
Yesterday I found some little cups and saucers under 
the oak-trees, and mamma has made you a tea-set. She 
bent some wire for the handles and spouts of the teapots 
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and pitchers, and they really look very natural. We 
know you can buy much handsomer ones in Boston, but 
none so curious as these darling little acorn-cups ; besides, 
these were the cups of the fairies, mamma told us, and 
repeated some lines about fairies drinking out of them : 


** Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn-cups filled to the brink.” 


To-day we walked to the waterfall, and I stood looking 
at it so long that it seemed to me as if I could see the 
little fairies mamma told us about, dancing, frolicking, 
and throwing water at each other. The sky and the 
water looked so bright and beautiful, that I did not like 
to come away. Did you ever see a pond-lily? I never 
did till this summer. One day Willie went to church, 
and a lady gave him a lily, because she thought he was 
falling asleep, and that seeing the lily would wake him 
up. I was not well that day; and, when Willie came 
home, he said he would give his rose to me because I was 
not well. But mamma told him it was not a rose, but a 
lily, —apond-lily. ‘‘Oh!” said he, ‘that is the name 
of my little cousin in Boston.” The next week I saw 
lilies growing when I went with papa in the boat. 

Papa told us you had a little sister, very small indeed. 
When Charlie first came, he was very small, and could 
not sit up at all, and mamma had to lie in bed to take 
care of him; but now he is a great fat baby. We like 
him, but we have to be very patient with him. He wants 
every book and plaything we have, and pulls them away 
from us if he can. He pulls our hair, and sometimes 
slaps Willie and me; but, if we never strike back again, 
he will not do so long. But, for all this, we are glad 
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the Good Father sent him here, he is so loving and cun- 
ning in his ways. When he is naughty, mamma sends 
him into a corner; and it amuses us all to see him go, as 
cousin Frank says, with such a grave, submissive look, 
and stand like a statue there, until mamma says he may 
come out. ‘I'he other day we were out walking, and out 
came a°goat father suddenly from Mr. Bayley’s yard. 
It startled us all, and we ran up to mother, all but 
Charlie, who, though he only just walks, took up a stick, 
and began chasing the goat, looking very fierce, and 
shouting as well as he could; which made us all laugh 
very much. 

I must tell you something Bessie said to-day. Mamma 
told her not to do something, and she asked, ‘‘ Why ?”’ 
Mamma said she must not ask why, that was one of the 
whys she should not ask, but do as she was told. Bessie 
said, ‘‘ When she grew up a great mamma, and her little 
Bessie asked her why, she should tell her.”’ 

I saw three woodpeckers on the apple-tree before our 
door to-day, and I hear the chickadee very often. Have 
you read Miss Gould’s lines on the Winter King? Papa 
read it to us the other day. She asks him what he will 
do in winter with his little bare feet? He says, 


‘TI fold them right up in my feathers, you see, 
And the storm cannot trouble them, chickadee dee.”’ 


Do come and stay with us next summer, and do write 
me a letter soon, and tell me about Boston, and your 
new little sister. — Your loving cousin, 

J AMIE. 









PUZZLES. 


We have received a great many answers from our readers to 
Puzzles in our last: — “ April Fool’s Day” and « Gonundrum.” 
















I am composed of twenty-two letters. 


My 1, 19, 11, 13, 4, 5, is often held just before election- 
day. 

My 6, 2, 15, 8, 22, is a man’s name. 

My 6, 7, 15, 9, 10, 19, is a girl’s name. 

My 17, 10, 18, is used for giving light. 

My 5, 7, 21, 6, 7, 15, 16, 20, 14, is a division of Italy. 

My 1, 14, 2, 18, is a kind of fuel. 

My 6, 19, 15, 3, 17, 20, is a distinguished general in the 

4 " Revolutionary War. 

7 My 9, 21,12, 13, 17, is the name of a city in Peru. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished Roman General. 


W. H. D. 










Bath, Me. 


CHARADE. 


My first is often given, and with rapture oft received ; 
. | The torture of my second can scarcely be conceived ; 
| My whole, upon the breakfast table, mostly is perceived, 
Waiting, very quietly, of my first to be relieved. 

. Schoolfetlow. 
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LAURA MASON. 


‘How happy Laura seems to be with us!’ said Mr. 
Frazer to his wife, as the ‘young girl sprang out of the 
breakfast-room window that opened on the piazza, and 
ran gaily down the steps, waving her sunbonnet over her 
head. It was a bright morning in June, and she and the 
big Newfoundland Carlo seemed to have'a perfect under- 
standing together, that it was just the time for a frolic. 
They were soon out of sight; and Mr. Frazer added, ‘ It 
seems hardly possible that your sister sailed for Europe 
only a week ago. How Laura did sob that morning!” 

‘She has quick feelings,’ said Mrs. Frazer thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ but we could not expect a girl of twelve to con- 
tinue sad for a whole week, especially amid'so many new 
objects. This country-life must be perfectly charming 
to her.”’ 

‘To be sure it is,’’ replied Mr. Frazer, ‘‘and I am 
thankful her city-life has not spoiled her for it. I was 
very much afraid we should find her pining for what we 
could not give her here, any more than we could bring 
back her mother. She is a bright creature.’’ 

“Yes, very bright,” remarked Mis. Frazer, still 
thoughtfully. 

‘“Why, what is the matter, my dear ?’’ asked the hus- 
band. ‘‘ You look as if you felt some anxiety about your 
charge. I would not have advised you to take her, if I 
had not supposed you would find it amusement, rather 
than a burden.” 

‘A burden! Oh! by no means; and it will be some- 


thing better than amusement, it will be a high satisfaction, 
4% 
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it will be a blessing to me, since God has given us no 
children, if I can do my duty wisely. But I feel already 
that it will require more judgment, perhaps, than I pos- 
sess. I begin to understand that possibly the very rea- 
son why no daughter of my own has been granted me is 
because I have not sense enough to bring one up pro- 
perly.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, Charlotte!’’ exclaimed Mr. Frazer 
laughing.”” Don’t you see silly women every day with 
half-a-dozen children round them? You are as wise as 
some who think nothing of managing a whole flock of 
young immortals.” 

‘Well, my dear husband, I have just sense enough 
to see the difficulties, and not enough to teach me how to 
conquer them.”’ 

‘But what immense difficulties have you found in a 
week’s time with this lively little niece of yours? She 
seems to be a very good child.” 

‘Yes, at least she is not bad. She certainly has a 
happy disposition, and is quick of apprehension; and I 
think she is very affectionate. She appears to love us 
already.” 

‘‘'Then don’t be anxious, my dear. You have spied 
out something amiss, no doubt, with those sharp eyes of 
yours; but, if her head and heart are right, it will all be 
right by and by. She is only twelve years old, remem- 
ber; and you are only to be responsible for one year, 
probably. I think the voyage will restore your sister's 
health ; and I dare say, when the parents come home, you 
will be sorry enough to give up Miss Laura. You have 
got such a perfect husband, no wonder you are quick- 
sighted to little defects of character ! ”’ 


29 
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Mrs. Frazer smiled, and her cheerful husband sgallied 
into the garden, with his great pruning scissors in his 
hand. 

Laura, quite unconscious of being discussed, was hap- 
py as a queen with her four-footed playmate. I have 
sometimes thought that if children, instead of being talked 
to about their faults, could overhear, without impropriety, 
the anxious consultations of the parents who love them, 
it might do them great good. Laura little dreamed that 
a habit of hers, of which she herself knew nothing, had 
already awakened her good aunt’s solicitude; and that 
just in proportion as her aunt loved her, did she desire 
to cure this disease in her young soul, before, it became 
hopeless. . 

“Tf Iam right about it,” thought Mrs. Frazer, ‘it 
will grow upon her rapidly, and ruin a beautiful charac- 
ter. It is one of the hardest faults to eradicate, if it 
once takes firm root. It has not yet, I trust. We 
shall see.”’ . 

What was this tendency which so alarmed Mrs. Frazer 
already? Many would have lived much longer in the 
house with Laura, without finding any thing serious to 
disturb them in the little girl; but Mrs. Frazer was not 
only a worthy and sensible woman, who had read, reflected, 
and studied character a good deal, but she was a very 
religious woman; and this it was which quickened her 
perception of the very approach of sin, either in herself 
or others. We will not yet declare in what shape evil 
was approaching the heart of Laura; for Mrs. Frazer 
could hardly define it to herself. 

The forenoon was half over, and the sun was growing 
powerful, as Laura came sauntering in, hot and tired. 
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‘Oh, I have had such a good time!” she exclaimed ; 
‘but I am tired almost to death, and half melted into 
the bargain! Why, how cool you do look, Aunt Char- 
lotte, sitting sewing in this shady pleasant room! You 
have no idea how hot it is; just like a dog-day.” 

‘‘T know it is warm for the season, my dear; but you 
have been running about, and cannot judge so well of the 
heat.” 

‘Oh no, I have not been running lately: I have been 
standing out there with uncle at the gooseberry bushes 
this half-hour.”’ 

Mrs. Frazer had seen her scampering to her uncle only 
ten minutes before, and said so very pleasantly. 

‘Only ten minutes! Why, aunt, I think you must 
be mistaken: it must be half an hour since I came into 
the garden, and I have been talking with uncle ever 
since. Yes, I am pretty sure I heard the clock strike 
as I came over the gate.” 

‘‘ Over the gate, Laura? Why, I am afraid even our 
country girls would think it more proper to go through 
than over a gate.” 

‘Well, I know; but, aunt, I couldn’t get it open very 


easily, so I just climbed over.” 


** Did you try to open it?” 

Laura looked a little confused ; ‘‘ not much, aunt, to be 
sure; I like to climb.’ Mrs. Frazer made no answer, and 
Laura immediately began to chat about something else. 

Several days passed on. One morning after Laura 
had been amusing her uncle with a lively account of a 
visit she had made the day before, and had gone to walk 
with a young friend, Mr. Frazer said to his wife, ‘‘ Char- 
lotte, I wonder what can trouble you in this child. Ilike 
her very much.” 
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‘So do I,” returned Mrs. Frazer, “and for that very 
reason I want to like her better, and think I shall yet. I 
am only waiting to see which is the best way to take 
with her. I think that which troubles me can be reme- 
died : at least she can remedy it, and I hope may be per- 
suaded to do so.”’ 

** Well, what is it?” 

‘‘T will answer your question by another. When you 
asked her to read a long article in the newspaper to you 
last evening, what reason did she give for declining ?”’ 

‘That she had some needlework to do.” 

‘¢ But she did not touch a needle all the evening, you 
remember; and, when I asked her about it at bedtime, 
she said she had forgotten it.”’ 

Mr. Frazer looked very serious. ‘‘ You do not think 
she would tell a falsehood ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Frazer paused; and, rising to leave the room, 
replied with emphasis, ‘‘ A/most! and she who almost 
lies now, must lie ere long, if she does not become aware 
of her danger.”’ 

The next day, Laura came in late to dinner. She had 
begun to attend an excellent school about half a mile off, 
but was usually at home in good season. - She began 
rather eagerly to explain her delay, saying, ‘‘I declare, 
Tam late. But you see, aunt, I thought you would like 
to hear how Mrs. Bowles is to-day; so I came round 
that way, and inquired at the door; and she is a good 
deal better.”’ 

“T am glad of it; but, my dear, you need not have 
taken so much trouble on purpose to make the inquiry, 
you know: for I send John every morning.” 


“Do you? Oh! I didn’t know that.” 
16* 
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‘‘ Why, Laura, you were standing by me when I gave 
him the order.” 

Was I, Aunt Charlotte? Well, I suppose I was not 
attending, or didn’t hear you.” 

“Yes, my dear, you must have heard, because you 
remarked at the time that John would like to run over 
to Mrs. Bowles’s every morning, because his brother and 
sister both live there.”’ 

‘Well, then, I forgot it.”’ 

Did you, Laura?” asked Mrs. Frazer drily. 

** Yes, ma’am, I must have forgotten it. I am sure 
I never thought of it from that moment to this.”’ 

No one said any thing more, and Laura sat down to 
dinner in an embarrassment she did not exactly under- 
stand. Her aunt seemed absent, and her uncle was 
unusually silent. After the servant had left the room, 
Mrs. Frazer inquired, ‘‘ Did any one go with you to Mrs. 
Bowles’s ?”’ 

Laura hesitated a moment: “ Yes, ma’am, Lucy 
Greene.”’ 

*¢ She lives in the next house to Mrs Bowles, I think.” 

Laura began to color, as she replied, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 

‘You have not forgotten that I requested you never 
to walk home with any of the girls from school, out of 
your direct way ?”’ 

“‘T know, ma’am; but I thought you would like to 
hear from Mrs. Bowles, and Lucy wanted me so much 
to go round with her; and then —”’ 

‘Stop one moment,’’ said Mrs. Frazer, laying her 
hand kindly on Laura’s arm; and, drawing*her towards 
her, she held up the blushing face, and looked full in her 
eyes. ‘You are beginning to have some idea of a fault 
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you have never suspected in yourself. Your blushing 
shows it. Now, tell me truly, would you have gone to 
Mrs. Bowles’s, if her house had not been just where it 
was? Which do you think was your real reason for the 
walk, to make that inquiry for me, or to have the plea- 
sure of a stroll with Lucy Greene? Which was the 
after-thought ? 

Laura’s eyes were now full of tears; and Mr. Frazer’s 
good-nature made him say to his new pet, ‘‘ Don’t cry 
about it, my darling. Take care of your tongue, my 
dear, and we won’t scold.”’ 

Mrs. Frazer allowed Laura to run out of the room, 
but said seriously to her husband, ‘‘ She must be cured, 
my dear; it is growing on her terribly. She has not an 
idea of her danger.”’ 

‘ All right, Charlotte, I agree with you entirely; it 
would make my heart ache to see such a nice child turn 
out untrue. But don’t make her cry before me: I am 
so soft-hearted, I shall want to cry too.” 

Mrs. Frazer had already felt that she could only deal 
with the child alone; and that her husband, much as he 
despised falsehood, had the soft-heartedness under plea 
of which many a child’s failings are permitted to shoot 
up into sins. L. J. H. 

(To be continued.) 


——__——_——_—_--- 


Bre Harry.—lIf we are cheerful and contented, all 
nature smiles with us; the air seems more balmy, the 
sky more clear, the ground has a brighter green, the trees 
have a richer foliage, the flowers a most fragrant smell, 
the birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, moon, and stars 
all appear most beautiful. — Sunday-school Gazette. 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


THERE are sixty-nine of the Egyptian Pyramids alto- 
gether, now ascertained beyond all doubt to be royal 
tombs; thus forming the most magnificent Necropolis in 
the world. The largest and finest are those of Gizeh, 
Sakkara, and Dashour, in the neighborhood of Cairo. 
I cannot describe them all; nor is it necessary. Those — 
of Gizeh are the most conspicuous, standing upon a bed of 
rock 150 feet above the descent, and 150 feet above the 
river. Of this group the great Pyramid will chiefly oc- 
cupy our attention. Let us pay it an imaginary visit. 

' It is singular to notice the deception created by their 
great size on the one hand, and the clearness. of the at- 
mosphere on the other. At first they appear neither very 
high nor very distant; so that we expect to reach them 
soon after they appear in sight. But we travel on, and 
they appear no larger or nearer. All large objects are 
deceptive in this way. Large hills, large buildings, fa- 
mous waterfalls, — even the Himalayas, St. Peter’s, and 
Niagara, —at first sight disappoint the traveller, espe- 
cially when the atmosphere is clear, and there are no inter- 
vening objects to act as a set-off to the largest. But this 
primary disappointment invariably gives place to the full 
measure of wonder naturally inspired by the scene. It 
is so with the pyramids. ‘They certainly,” says one 
traveller, “‘ have an awful look, — everlasting, as it were, 
compared to any other structure which you have either 
seen, or can imagine.” Dr. Clarke thus describes his 
first view of them at sunrise, from the Nile boat: — 
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‘We hastened from the cabin; and never will the im- 
pression made by their appearance be obliterated. By 
reflecting the sun’s rays, they appeared as white as snow, 
and of such surprising magnitude, that nothing we had 
previously conceived in our imagination had prepared us 
for the spectacle we beheld. The sight instantly con- 
vinced us, that no power of description, no delineation, 
can convey ideas adequate to the effect produced in view- 
ing these stupendous monuments. The formality of their 
structure is lost in their prodigious magnitude: the mind, 
elevated by wonder, feels at once the force of an axiom, 
which, however disputed,.experience confirms, that in 
vastness, whatsoever be its nature, there dwells subli- 
mity.”’ 

Arrived at the confines of the great sand-heap, which 
surrounds the rock upon which the pyramids are built, 
we began to ascend, our donkeys sinking in the sand at 
every step. At no great distance from the first pyramid, 
in a deep, sandy hollow, stands the world-famed Sphinx, 
which, however, we pass, as we are in a hurry to get to 
the pyramid itself. Now we are at the foot of the stone- 
mountain. ‘The first step is before us; but to step on to 
it, or rather to step up, or climb up, ¢hat is the difficulty, 
for it is nearly as high as ourselves! There we stand, 
gazing upward, the eye glancing along from step to step, 
and almost wearied with reaching the summit, until we 
seem as mere insects in the presence of such a stupen- 
dous mass of solid masonry. ‘The perpendicular height of 
the great pyramid is 461 feet, being 24 feet higher than 
St. Peter’s, and 117 feet higher than St. Paul’s. The 
quantity of stone used in this pyramid is estimated at 
six millions of tons. However, we must now try to get 
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to the top; and here are some Arabs ready to help us. 
In ascending, we have to pursue a zigzag course, looking 
toward the face of the pyramid, seldom looking down the 
deep distance below, though tempted now and then to 
gaze upward at the towering steps which seem to mount 
to the very clouds. It seems as if we had been a life-time 
on the journey, and as if it would never come to an end. 
But we toil on; and as we reached the bottom, so, in due 
time, we reach the top. We now are at the pinnacle of 
the pyramid. ‘There is room for standing — that is one 
comfort, and there is accommodation for sitting — that is 
a greater comfort; for by this time we are pretty well 
tired. The surface of the pinnacle is 80 feet square, 
with a layer of stone blocks, somewhat raised in the cen- 
tre, upon which we take our seats, while surveying the 
wide and wonderful prospect around and below us. 
‘Stretching away to the north and east, the eye rests 
upon one of the most fertile spots in the world, the valley 
of the Nile, teeming with fruitfulness, while the wonder- 
ful river, the source of all this wealth, is winding away 
to the sea, leaving behind it innumerable shining lakes or 
canals, glistening in the sunshine. On the opposite side 
of the river gleam the white houses, and the towers and 
minarets of Cairo, with the island of Rhoda; while nearer 
still, between us and the city, are countless villages, em- 
bosomed amid.the palm-trees. At our feet lie the irregu- 
lar hillocks of yellow sand, and the mysterious monument 
of the Sphinx. The contrast on the west is wonderful 
enough; for there the yellow sand-hills of the Lybian 
desert, without one particle of vegetation, present the as- 
pect of eternal nakedness. There is something awfully 
sublime, and almost fearful, in this intense desolation. 
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Upon the south, the pyramids of Sakkara, Abousier, and 
Dashour, seem spread out like so many tents, or like 
some great encampment upon the edge of the desert. As 
we stand upon this hoary summit, we seem also to look 
back into the night of immeasurable antiquity. On the 
plain below was slowly developed that civilization, that 
‘wisdom of the Egyptians,’’ which descended as a heri- 
tage to other nations. ‘There is no spot on earth so 
venerable as the plains of Memphis, as there are no 
monuments like the pyramids. Could we have stood on 
the same spot three or four thousand years ago, what a 
scene would have spread out before us! And now, when 
we make arrangements for descending, we look for the 
steps; but, from the top down to the very bottom, it seems 
like a smooth surface of an immense inclined plane, 
threatening to make our descent more precipitate than 
would be comfortable. By the way we got up, however, 


we get down without damage. — Youth’s Cabinet. 


CARELESSNESS. 


As this number was about going to the press, the news 
arrived in Boston of that most terrible accident on the — 
New York and New Haven Railroad, by which fifty per- 
sons were killed, and a great many wounded. A great 
number of the passengers were men highly valued in 
this city; and our little city readers all know the agita- 
tion and alarm that was spread through our midst. All 
our young friends will probably see the sad reports of 
the disaster. 
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When a startling event like this occurs, our heavenly 
Father seems teaching us by a deep, heartfelt lesson. 
We cannot turn away from it idly, as we do from so 
many of his teachings. The uncertainty of life, the 
necessity of being always ready for death, strike the 
hearts of all who are old enough to reflect. 

We would draw another lesson for our readers from 
this accident; a lesson which young people especially 
need to learn. It is not ascertained yet to whose blame 
this fearful loss of life is to be imputed. It is only 
known, that, either on the part of the engineer or the 
man in charge of the drawbridge, there must have been 
most wicked negligence and carelessness. We would 
not presume to blame the man through whom this has 
occurred. God has taught him a life-lesson; but we 
wish to impress upon our readers that carelessness, neg- 
ligence of duty, is a sin, whether it be visited by awful 
consequences to others, or whether it only leaves its slow, 
indelible marks upon the individual character. 

How many of you are apt to plead as an excuse for 


neglected duty, ‘I forgot,” or “I didn’t think”! Your 


parents reprove you, and you promise to do better the 
next time; but the next time comes, and finds you as 
thoughtless as before. Any boy among our readers 
would start now, and be very indignant, if he were told 
that when he grew up, if he did not amend this thought- 
lessness, he would occasion the loss of many lives. Any 
girl would be very much shocked, were she warned that 
through careless habits she might give a person a wrong 
medicine, and so cause death. Yet the man through 
whose fault the fatal accident happened at Norwalk was 
probably a no more careless child than many of you are. 
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Character does not stand still. A child grows more 
and more heedless who does not sincerely try to over- 
come the fault. Children are too apt to think that 
carelessness is excusable. They say, ‘‘Oh! there is 
nothing really wrong in forgetting.’ Generally there 
is something very wrong, and most commonly disobe- 
dience. A child who forgets its parents’ commands is 
not quite so guilty as one who wilfully disobeys them ; 
but still he grows up with a great defect in his character. 

All children have some duties to perform. Let them 
all try to perform them in a careful manner. Let no 
girl or boy soil or injure their clothes by going to for- 
bidden places, and then say, ‘‘I forgot.”’ Let no child 
leave his books at school, and plead as an excuse for a 
neglected lesson, ‘‘I forgot.’’ But, above all, let no one 
forget that there is an Eye above us that watches over 
us all. Let no one forget to ask God daily to preserve 
him from evil habits, to make him thoughtful and atten- 
tiye to duty; remembering that if for every idle word 
men speak they are to be judged, how much more for 
their daily actions. ED. 


CHATTERTON. 


Or all the examples of intellectual precocity which are 
recorded in the annals of literature, the subject of this 
sketch is the most remarkable. By intellectual preco- 
city is meant genius or distinguished ability, displayed 
at a very early age. Nor have instances of this been 
few. Pages might be filled with the names of boys and 


of girls who were remarkable for some attainment or for 
17 
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some gifts which justly excited the admiration of all who 
knew them; and who, if their after-lives had fulfilled the 
high promise of their childhood, would have become the 
most illustrious characters the world ever saw. In most 
cases, however, the possessors of such early ability fail 
of reaching the pinnacle of fame towards which their 
precocious talent points. Removed by the hand of 
death, overwhelmed by dire misfortune, or self-sacrificed 
by vicious indulgence, they disappear from the public 
view as suddenly as they rose upon it. It is seldom 
indeed that any of them attain the distinction and fame 
which might justly be regarded as the meed of their 
early powers. ‘The men who have accomplished most 
have often begun their career of fame late in life. Great 
precocity, therefore, is not a pledge of mature excellence ; 
and no young person should flatter himself because he is 
evlled ‘‘ very smart’’ by his partial friends; nor, on the 
other hand, should any one, however dull, despair of 
becoming distinguished while he has at his command 
those certain element of success, — application and per- 
severance. 

Thomas Chatterton was born in Bristol, England, in 
the month of November, 1752, just a hundred years 
ago. He was the son of a poor schoolmaster, who did 
not live to see the boy who was thereafter to make his 
name famous. His widowed mother availed herself of a 
charity foundation in Bristol to procure a plain education 
for her boy, whose early disposition to acquire knowledge 
filled her with pride and pleasure. The poetical <0 
was developed in him at a very early age. 

In his fourteenth year, he was bound apprentice to a 
lawyer in his native town. The duties he had to perform 
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were not so numerous as to deprive him of the pleasure 
of pursuing his favorite studies, which were chiefly 
poetry and antiquities. The boy exhibited an intense 
ambition. ‘To those who knew him, and felt an interest 
in him, he did not hesitate to confess that he thirsted for 
distinction. So ardent was this desire that it became a 
morbid passion, and led him to adopt a strange method 
of acquiring it. He set himself industriously to the 
preparation of articles for the newspapers and for promi- 
nent persons, which he pretended to have transcribed 
from certain old documents. In 1768, the new bridge 
at Bristol was opened ; and Chatterton took the occasion 
to contribute to a Bristol journal a paper containing an 
account of the ceremonies of the opening of the old 
bridge by the friars. He sent to Horace Walpole, who 
was at that time preparing his history of British 
Painters, ‘‘ An account of Eminent Carvellers and 
Peyncters who once flourished at Bristol.’” Numerous 
other deceptions of this kind are mentioned in the ac- 
counts we have of his brief career. In all these he seems 
to have had no one to share his secret. When these 
papers began to create attention, and he was asked where 
he had discovered the ancient manuscripts from which 
he professed to have copied them, he replied that he 
found them at his mother’s house. The only ground for 
this statement appears in the fact that Chatterton’s 
father had received from his uncle, who was sexton of 
the church of St. Mary, Redcliffe, a large quantity of 
parchments, some of which he used to cover his books. 
These parchments had been left in some old iron chests 
in the muniment room of the church, when the chests 
had been broken open, and certain valuable deeds which 
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they contained had been removed. It is quite likely 
that young Chatterton inscribed on these parchments the 
pedigrees and sermons, and fragments of antique verse, 
which he distributed among his acquaintances, or sent to 
prominent characters. Among the literary treasures 
which he claimed to have discovered were numerous 
poems which he attributed to Thomas Rowley, a priest of 
the fifteenth century. The appearance of these poems in 
a prominent magazine of the day created no small stir 
among those curious in literary antiquities. Sir Horace 
Walpole was strongly inclined to think them genuine; 
but others, to whom he submitted them, pronounced 
them to be forgeries. 

In his seventeenth year, he left Bristol, and went to 
London, full of ambition and confident of proud success. 
But, alas! he was doomed to bitter disappointment. 
For a few months he contrived to make a scanty living 
by writing for the magazines and papers, but seemed 
every day to be further removed from the realization of 
his golden dreams. This disappointment of his hopes 
crushed his young spirits, and he resorted to the wine- 
cup for solace. He speedily formed habits of intempe- 
rance; and, having no religious principles or faith to 
sustain him, he sunk into a melancholy which rendered 
him incapable of the exertion essential to secure him 
even the common necessaries of life. Reduced to the 
verge of starvation, and too proud, to the very last, to 
eat the bread of charity, he committed suicide, by taking 
poison, in August, 1770, before the completion of his 
eighteenth year. He was buried in the graveyard of a 
workhouse in London. 

He destroyed, just before his death, all his unfinished 
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manuscripts; the scraps of which were found strewed 
over the humble room he had occupied, and a picture of 
which, together with his portrait, our artist has prepared 
to accompany this sketch. 

Thus perished one of the most gifted youths that ever 
lived; one whom Wordsworth, a master poet, charac- 
terizes as 


“The marvellous boy, — 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.”’ 


The chief of his literary remains are the reputed poems 
of Rowley, which are clothed in antique language to 
correspond with their pretended origin. Among these, 
none are more noteworthy than the tragedy of Ella, 
which exhibits great fertility of invention and richness of 
fancy. He had poetic talent enough to have won for 
himself a splendid reputation, and we cannot help won- 


dering that he should have practised the deception which 
marked his life. He was certainly the most distin- 
guished boy-poet of all time; and yet his whole brief 
career was a sad one, and had a sadder termination. 

It is not as an example for imitation that his life is 
thus sketched, but as a proof that great talents cannot 
make a boy or a man happy or useful, unless they are 
connected with pure principles and lofty purposes. It 
would be vastly better to live and die without renown, 
than to live and die like Thomas Chatterton. — School- 
fellow. 
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THE LITTLE COMFORTER. 


Wirx wearied mind and aching head, 
I left the city’s whirl, 

And met within our cottage-door 
My joyous little girl. 


“TI do not feel quite well to-night,” 
Despondingly I said ; 

** Come lay your little soft, cool hand 
Upon my aching head.” 


She threw her arms around my neck, 
And sweet her accents fell, 

As in her winsome tone she said, 
** Don’t my love make you well?” 


As on the parched and drooping flower 
Descends the summer rain, 

Fell on my heart each soothing word, 
And charmed away my pain. 


The language of this simple child 
A holy truth revealed ; 

How oft, through human sympathy, 
The sufferer may be healed. 


Or, if the sickness lies too deep 
For mortal to beguile, 
It opens wide the gate of heaven, 
And shows the Father’s smile. D. F. A. 
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“Wett, Nora, why is your face so cloudy? You look 
disconsolate,” said Mrs. Irwin to her little girl. Nora 
had been sitting a full half-hour, in fact ever since her 
return from school, with her sunbonnet still on her head, 
her satchel hanging on her arm, and her face half-buried 
in her hands. She started on hearing her mother’s 
voice, and ran off to put away her bonnet and satchel. 
She was then going down stairs; but her mother called 
her, — 

“Come here, Nora, and tell me what you were think- 
ing of so deeply as to make you forget to put your 
bonnet away.” 

Nora came; but she did not seem inclined to disclose 
the subject of her thoughts. At length, in answer to 
her mother’s often-repeated question, she said, ‘‘ None 
of the girls at school like me.” 

‘None of the girls like you! I am sorry for that. 
What have you done to make them dislike you ?”’ 

‘ Nothing, mother.”’ 

‘That is a mistake, Nora. All the girls in school 
would not dislike you, if there was not some good cause 
for it. There might be one or two weak girls, who dis- 
liked you from prejudice ; but there must be some good 
reason why all should.” 

‘“No, mother, I never do any thing to them; it is 
because they are so ugly. ‘To-day in the spelling-class 
Charlotte Dennie went above me, and Lucy Grant said 
she was glad Charlotte had got up.”’ 

‘Tt was not very polite in Lucy certainly to congra- 
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tulate Charlotte, in your hearing, at your expense. But 
are not Charlotte and Lucy cousins ?” 

‘‘Why, yes; but then that need not make any dif- 
ference.” 

‘Tt strikes me, that, if Katie Field went to school 
with you, you would think that her being your cousin 
made a difference.” Nora made no reply, and presently 
her mother said, ‘‘] know I can trust to your truth, 
Nora; and I want you to begin this afternoon, and try 
to discover why the girls do not like you. I do not 
mean that you should ask them, but that you should 
keep a watch over yourself.’’ 

«To please you, I will try; but I don’t believe I shall 
find out.”” 

Mrs. Irwin smiled, and told her that it was time for 
her to feed her chickens; and Nora, with a cheerful face, 
was soon surrounded with the whole cackling brood. 

Nora went to school in the afternoon; and, as she 
opened the door, she saw two of the girls standing near 
her desk. One had a piece of cake, which she was 
breaking in two to share with the other. 

‘Oh! Susan Lee!” she cried out, ‘‘ you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to break that cake over my desk. 
See! it is all covered with crumbs, and I brushed it the 
last thing before I went home this morning. Why 
couldn’t you have broken it on your own desk?” 

“Oh! you’re a regular old Aunt Fidget,” said 
Susan Lee, putting the cake into her basket. ‘‘ Come, 
Mary, over to our desk.’’ 

‘¢ Somebody else is going to scold beside Nora,”’ called 
a pleasant voice behind. ‘There are crumbs on my 
desk, too, Miss Susie.”’ 
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Well, Grace, I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to; and I'll 
get the brush, and sweep them off.” Away went Susan, 
and the next two minutes were occupied by her in care- 
fully brushing the cloth of Grace’s cover. 

“ There, now,” thought Nora Irwin to herself, 
‘mother may say what she pleases. The girls don’t 
like me.’’ Then she happened to remember that Grace 
had spoken very pleasantly to Susan, and she thought 
perhaps that was the reason Susie liked her. ‘ But 
Susie is such a careless little thing,” she said to herself, 
‘that she would try the patience of Job.”’ 

School began; and Nora, taking out her slate, sponge, 
and pencil, prepared to cipher. She performed part of 
a question, and then, discovering that part of the work 
was wrong, she wanted to rub it out. But her sponge 
was not on the desk. On looking round, she saw the 
girl who sat next but one to her quietly washing her 
slate with it. Her hand was instantly raised; and when 
her teacher asked what she wished, she said in a very 
fretful tone, ‘‘I wish you’d ask Jane not to take my 
sponge. She is always taking my things.”’ 

The sponge skimmed over the intervening desk with 
energy, and, falling on Nora’s slate, effaced the part of 
the sum which had been done right. Meantime Jane’s 
hand was raised; and she asked if she might borrow a 
sponge of some obliging girl, with a marked emphasis 
on the word obliging. Nora had half a mind to cry. 
She was too proud for that, however: so she choked 
gown her tears, and began her sum again. The after- 
noon’s troubles had, however, only begun. Just before 
recess, Miss Gardner, the teacher, told two of the chil- 
dren to take the water-pail, and go into the yard adjoining 
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the school-room for some drinking-water. As they 
came back, Nora, whose seat was near the window, saw 
her own cape-bonnet, which one of them had taken to 
keep off the sun. Nora’s hand was up again, with a 
request that Miss Gardner would ask the girls not to 
take her bonnet. 

‘T would not have taken the bonnet, Miss Gardner,” 
said the child, ‘if I had known it was Nora’s; but I 
wore a straw bonnet to-day, and I took a sun-bonnet to 
go for the water instead of putting on my cape.”’ 

Nora heard around her two or three murmurs of “ how 
ugly!” ‘‘ how disobliging!’’ but that was because the 
girls did not like her, she thought. 

As the girls were all playing in the yard in recess, 
there was a sudden cry of “‘ Poor little Julia!”’ ‘She 
is hurt,” &c. All ran to the spot. Julia had fallen 
upon the stones of the yard, and the blow had stunned 
her. She was deathly pale. Miss Gardner, who had 
come out the moment she heard the cry, sent for the 
pail of water, and proposed to dash some in her face. 
But the little water she could take in the hollow of her 
hand did not revive the child, and the drinking mug was 
fastened to the pail by a chain. 

‘‘ Has no one a mug here’’ ? she asked. 

‘¢ Nora Irwin! Nora has one,’’ said several voices. 

Miss Gardner was herself astonished, in the midst of 
her anxiety for Julia, to see Nora stand without offering 
to get the mug. Lucy Grant, in the meantime, had 
taken the mug from Nora’s desk, and had brought it to 
the teacher. A single mug-full dashed in her face 
restored the little girl; and, when she had recovered a 
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little, Miss Gardner, appointing a monitor over the 
school, went home with Julia herself. 

On her return, she saw Nora’s mug in the yard. She 
took it up, and placed it on her own desk, thinking to 
give it to Nora after school, and at the same time to 
speak to her of her disobliging disposition; but the en- 
trance of a visitor, just as school was dismissed, prevented 
her from accomplishing her purpose, though, when Nora 
came for her mug, Miss Gardner told her she had not 
quite done with it, and must keep it till the next day. 

Maria Lane was the only scholar who lived in the 
same direction with Nora; and, as they were slowly 
sauntering home, Nora said, ‘‘ Did you see Jane throw 
me back my sponge to-day? She threw it so that it 
rubbed out my sum, and I had to do it all over again.” 

‘t No, my seat is too far off; but I heard her ask if she 
might borrow one.” 

‘‘ How she emphasized that word obliging! I don’t 
think I’m disobliging, do you, Maria?”’ 

Maria hesitated; but she was truthful, and she an- 
swered, ‘‘Sometimes you are. Perhaps you don’t mean 
to be so, and do not know it at the time; but you are so 
particular about every thing, and so afraid your things 
will get hurt, that it very often seems so.”’ 

‘Mother always wants me to be particular, and she 
tells me to be careful of all that I have.”’ 

‘Well, you are careful, and I suppose you are a 
much less trouble to your mother than Lucy Grant is to 
hers; but then the girls all like Lucy, she is so willing 
to lend, and so seldom disturbed.” 

Nora’s pride swelled high in her heart, and the school- 
mates walked on in silence till they came to Maria’s gate. 
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“You are not offended, Nora,’ asked Maria. ‘ You 
know I was obliged to tell the truth when you asked 
me.”’ 

‘‘No—no, indeed, Maria. I only think that it is 
very disagreeable to be disliked, and you don’t know 
how it troubles me to see girls meddling with my pro- 
perty.”” 

‘‘T’m glad you’re not angry, and you’ye never been 
disobliging to me,’’ answered Maria; and with a “ good 
night”’ they parted. 

Nora went up stairs to her mother’s room. Mrs. 
Irwin looked up. ‘‘ You have found out the secret, I 
know by your face, Nora,” said her mother. ‘‘ Sit down, 
and tell me all about it.’’ Nora gave her mother a full 
account of the afternoon’s transactions, and of her con- 
versation with Maria Lane. 

‘‘T should think there was ample cause why you are 
not liked, Nora; and it grieves me to find selfishness at 
the bottom of it.” 

‘‘ Selfishness ! oh no, mother, I would not be selfish 
for the world.”’ 

‘‘ Selfishness takes many different forms, my child; 
and I find, by your own account, that you indulge in this 
form of it daily. It is just as selfish not to be willing to 
lend a thing, as to be unwilling to give it. It is selfish 
to think that other people’s arrangements must never 
interfere with yours. Susan Lee was thoughtless to 
break her cake over your desk; but you were both selfish 
and angry when you scolded her. No wonder she was 
willing to brush away. ~ crumbs for Grace, and never 
offered to do it for you.” 
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‘But you like to have me neat; every one likes to 
see children neat.’ 

‘Yes, I like neatness very much, but not at the 
expense of temper and generosity. Neatness is said to 
be almost a virtue; generosity and kindness are such : 
-go never sacrifice the latter to the former. You are 
much less trouble to me, — that is, you make me much 
less labor by being neat and orderly ; but trouble of body 
— work — is nothing in comparison with the trouble of 
mind it causes me to know you are selfish. You need 
not neglect neatness for an obliging temper. Indeed, I 
think, if you were neat and obliging both, you might do 
good at school through your example.” 

Nora promised to try to correct her fault; and, to do 
this, she asked her schoolmates to tell her whenever they 
thought she was disobliging. She was accused so much 
at first that it cost her many a hard struggle to keep her 
temper; but she never once forgot that she had asked to 
be reproyed. It was a full year before Nora Irwin 
became an obliging girl; but she was then so willing to 
give up to. others, and to oblige them in every way in 
her power, that she became a favorite among all her 
young companions. ED. 


A Hint ror Everysopy.—A lady, piqued by John- 


son’s scrupulous advocacy of truth, once asserted that 
little variations in narrative must happen a thousand 
times a day, if one is not perpetually watching. ‘* Well, 
madam, and you ought to be perpetually watching. It is 
more: from carelessness about truth than from intentional 
lying that there is so much falsehood in the world.” — 


Selected. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


WeEsTMINSTER ABBEY, like a great many other buildings 
in London, was so familiar to me from the pictures I 
have seen of it, that I should not have needed any one 
to point it out tome. I knew it as soon as my eye fell 
upon it. The first portion of the Abbey to which I di- 
rected my steps was the Poet’s Corner, where are nu- 
merous monuments to the most gifted of England’s dead. 
Most, though not all, of the illustrious persons who have 
monuments in the Abbey, sleep there. Some were in- 
terred elsewhere by their friends; others fell in battle in 
foreign lands, or were lost at sea. 

Shall we first examine the Poet’s Corner, or walk 
around the rest of the building, before we linger awhile 
among these graves of the great and good? Suppose we 
take the walk first. The service, which is-held in the 
Abbey every day in the morning, is just over. The 
beadle, dressed in a long black gown, with a cocked hat 
on his head, and a huge mace in his hand, is ready 
to wait upon us. How much he looks like a man of 
a past age, who has, somehow or other, made a mistake 
of two or three centuries, and got sadly out of his place 
in the chronicles of time! You see he has a bunch 
of keys in his hand, and looks invitingly toward you, 
his countenance saying as plainly as his lips could, if 
he were to use them, ‘‘ Shall I show you through the 
Abbey?’ Do not deceive yourself, now, into the 
notion that that smile on his countenance is owing solely 
to his interest in your happiness. We hear a great deal 
of disinterested, unmixed goodness, as we pass along m 
our sight-seeing through Europe; but we do not see it 
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quite so often. The gentleman in black is happy to 
serve you, no doubt, — happy because you are to be 
pleased. But that smile would not be quite as deep, if 
he were to serve you gratuitously. He is going to do 
no such thing as that. Each one of a party pays twelve 
cents for such an escort; and so great is the number of 
visitors to the venerable old pile, that quite a revenue is 
derived from the fee. 

Stop a moment, friend. Do you know the age of 
this Abbey, and how much claim it has on your respect? 
It is said to have been founded by Sebert, one of the 
Saxon kings, as early as the year 616. At first, though 
not many years, I think, it was occupied by the Bene- 
dictine monks as a monastery. It was enlarged under 
the reigns of Edgar and Edward the Confessor; and 
almost entirely rebuilt, in its present form, by Henry II. 
and his son Edward I. In this Abbey, the kings and 
queens of England have been crowned, from Edward the 
Confessor to Victoria, the present sovereign; and here 
many of them are buried. 

There are a good many chapels in the Abbey, through 
which the guide shows us. The one called the Chapel 
of Henry VII. interested me most. The interior is rich 
in the extreme. Perhaps there is not in all England a 
more splendid specimen of architecture, though to me it 
did not derive its interest solely from this circumstance, 
but partly from the fact that here were interred some of 
the greatest of England’s monarchs. As you enter one 
aisle of the chapel, you see the altar-tomb of Henry VII. 
and his queen, with effigies of each. This tomb is in 
the centre of the chapel. In another aisle is the tomb 
of Elizabeth, ‘the lion-hearted queen.” Her sister 
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Mary lies by her side. They were both buried in the 
same tomb. Elizabeth has a splendid monument: her 
sister has none. Whether one was ever erected to her 
or not, I do not know. But the only honor now 
accorded to her dust is that of sleeping in this gorgeous 
chapel; and, if it be an honor, of lying so near her 
great rival. 

There was another monument in this chapel, though 
in a separate aisle, which interested me even more than 
the one of the “good Queen Bess,’’ as she is some- 
times — rather inaptly, I think — called by the Eng- 
lish people. I mean the altar-tomb of Mary Queen of 
Scots. In this same chapel of Henry VII. only a few 
yards from Elizabeth, lies all that is mortal of that 
erring and unhappy woman, whom I ever feel inclined 
to pity more than to blame. Faults she had, but she 
had virtues too; and no one can help reflecting, as he 
thinks of her sad career, that her untimely death was 
owing to the jealous hate of that much-lauded daughter 
of the execrable Henry VIII. and not to the fact that 
the poor uncrowned Mary was a dangerous rival in the 
state. At the death of Elizabeth, as most of my readers 
know, the crown descended-to the Stuart family ; and 
James, the son of Mary, became king, under the title of 
James I. ‘To this circumstance, the unfortunate queen 
of Scotland owes the monument erected to her in the 
Abbey. It was one of the first acts of James, after his 
accession to the throne, to remove the remains of his 
mother from their resting-place, in the cathedral at 
Peterborough, to Westminster Abbey, and to erect over 
them the splendid monument which we see there now. 
It was exceedingly gratifying to me to see this monu- 
ment. I am not sure but I silently exulted, that, 
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despite all the persecution and malice and hate which 
the haughty Elizabeth exhibited toward Mary, the monu- 
ment of her Scottish cousin is more elegant than her 
own. 

Another chapel, called the ‘‘ Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor,” has in it many objects of interest. Here I 
noticed the two coronation chairs, still used in crowning 
the sovereigns of England, — one of them containing the 
famous stone on which the Scottish kings were crowned ; 
and which Edward I. carried away with him, as an 
evidence of his entire conquest of Scotland. 

There are some nine or ten chapels in the Abbey. 
But we will not examine them all. It would take too 
long. I was deeply affected with some of the inscrip- 
tions I saw in the Abbey; and, if 1 were sure it would 
not weary you, I should copy some of them for your 
eye. The Poet’s Corner, especially, abounds in inter- 
esting monuments, and appropriate and touching epitaphs. 
There is a great deal of nonsense, to be sure, to be found 
améng the tombs in this consecrated place. Ay, and 
now and then some things which are worse than nonsense 
appear. There are splendid monuments to be found 
there, erected to dunces and knaves. All the laudatory 
epithets in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are raked together 
and scattered over the mortal remains of men and women, 
whose worth, but for the agency of these epithets, would 
never have been dreamed of. These things are unfortu- 
nate, and deeply to be regretted. Nevertheless, I doubt 
if there is another place of sepulture in the world, which 
can boast so many deeply interesting memorials of the 
departed great and good, as Westminster Abbey. — 
Youth’s Cabinet. 
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Mary lies by her side. They were both buried in the 
same tomb. Elizabeth has a splendid monument: her 
sister has none. Whether one was ever erected to her 
or not, I do not know. But the only honor now 
accorded to her dust is that of sleeping in this gorgeous 
chapel; and, if it be an honor, of lying so near her 
great rival. 

There was another monument in this chapel, though 
in a separate aisle, which interested me even more than 
the one of the “good Queen Bess,’”’ as she is some- 
times — rather inaptly, I think — called by the Eng- 
lish people. I mean the altar-tomb of Mary Queen of 
Scots. In this same chapel of Henry VII. only a few 
yards from Elizabeth, lies all that is mortal of that 
erring and unhappy woman, whom I ever feel inclined 
to pity more than to blame. Faults she had, but she 
had virtues too; and no one can help reflecting, as he 
thinks of her sad career, that her untimely death was 
owing to the jealous hate of that much-lauded daughter 
of the execrable Henry VIII. and not to the fact that 
the poor uncrowned Mary was a dangerous rival in the 
state. At the death of Elizabeth, as most of my readers 
know, the crown descended-to the Stuart family ; and 
James, the son of Mary, became king, under the title of 
James I. ‘To this circumstance, the unfortunate queen 
of Scotland owes the monument erected to her in the 
Abbey. It was one of the first acts of James, after his 
accession to the throne, to remove the remains of his 
mother from their resting-place, in the cathedral at 
Peterborough, to Westminster Abbey, and to erect over 
them the splendid monument which we see there now. 
It was exceedingly gratifying to me to see this monu- 
ment. I am not sure but I silently exulted, that, 
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despite all the persecution and malice and hate which 
the haughty Elizabeth exhibited toward Mary, the monu- 
ment of her Scottish cousin is more elegant than her 
own. 

Another chapel, called the ‘‘ Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor,”’ has in it many objects of interest. Here I 
noticed the two coronation chairs, still used in crowning 
the sovereigns of England, — one of them containing the 
famous stone on which the Scottish kings were crowned ; 
and which Edward I. carried away with him, as an 
evidence of his entire conquest of Scotland. 

There are some nine or ten chapels in the Abbey. 
But we will not examine them all. It would take too 
long. I was deeply affected with some of the inscrip- 
tions I saw in the Abbey; and, if I were sure it would 
not weary you, I should copy some of them for your 
eye. The Poet’s Corner, especially, abounds in inter- 
esting monuments, and appropriate and touching epitaphs. 
There is a great deal of nonsense, to be sure, to be found 
amohg the tombs in this consecrated place. Ay, and 
now and then some things which are worse than nonsense 
appear. There are splendid monuments to be found 
there, erected to dunces and knaves. All the laudatory 
epithets in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are raked together 
and scattered over the mortal remains of men and women, 
whose worth, but for the agency of these epithets, would 
never have been dreamed of. ‘These things are unfortu- 
nate, and deeply to be regretted. Nevertheless, I doubt 
if there is another place of sepulture in the world, which 
can boast so many deeply interesting memorials of the 
departed great and good, as Westminster Abbey. — 


Youth’s Cabinet. 
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SONG OF THE FLOWERS. \ 


We think the following extract, from one of the little poems in 
‘Fresh Flowers,” well suited to the engraving in this number : — 


THE queen-like rose shall teach us love ; 
For unto all she sends 
Her beauty, color, fragrance, forth 
Alike to foes and friends ; 
And thus our kindly deeds must bless 
All in our path with happiness. 


Of time, so quickly passing, speaks 
The frail Anemone ; 
The everlasting Amaranth 
Tells of eternity. 
The two, so linked but by a breath, 
Thus whisper us of life in death. 


The Lily’s leaves of spotless white, 
Of purity shall sing ; 

And the blue lovely Violet 
Is like an angel’s wing, 

Lifting the humble soul above, 

To regions fair of light and love. 


And Mignionette, the darling flower, 
Pours forth its fragrant breath, 

Even as it droops and fades away, 
Like unto love in death. 

And thus may our affections rest 

Ever with those who love us best. 





‘ REAL MBAN.”’ 


We are a book of many leaves, 
That tells of sacred things ; 
And every little plant that grows, 
Its secret lesson brings. 
All those who seek to learn of us, 
We humbly teach, and teaching, bless. 


“REAL MEAN.” 


‘“T THINK Jane is ‘‘ real mean,’ or “Tom is the 
meanest boy I ever saw,’’ are expressions that may be 
heard twenty times a day by one who is much in the 
society of children, or will listen to their conversation as 
they pass the open windows. 


There are perhaps scarcely half a dozen readers of the 
** Child’s Friend ”’ who have not said this many times in 
the course of their lives. Now, children, we have had 
frequent occasion to inquire into this ‘‘ meanness ;’’ and 
what do you think the fact of the case usually is? In 
nine instances out of ten, Harriet or George, who has 
accused Jane or Tom of meanness, is in reality the 


mean one. 

Harriet wants Jane to play something that Jane does 
not like. Jane does not feel willing to oblige her. It 
would be better if she did; but Harriet claims her yield- 
ing as a right, and, growing angry with Jane, thinks and 
says “‘ she’s seal mean.” 

Now, Harriet is the mean one. She has asked Jane 
to oblige her, at the expense of herself. She has been 
unreasonable in insisting upon it, and then she is angry 
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with Jane. Is she not mean? She is selfish, certainly ; 
and she has lost her temper. These are two sins. 

Once in a very great while, a boy or girl is called 
mean for some good cause, for oppressing or teasing a 
younger and weaker companion. Children, when these 
words are ready to pass your lips again, ask yourselves 
whether you are not the “mean” ones. Conscience 
will tell you the truth; and you are indeed mean and 
cowardly, if you will not listen to its ‘‘ still, small voice.’ 

ED. 


CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 


Tue Chinese code of etiquette is most punctilious, and 
would outvie the usages of the most ceremonious court 
of Europe; the politeness of a well-educated Chinaman 
being overpowering and irksome in the extreme. 

The moment a guest alights from his sedan chair, the 
host steps forth into the verandah to salute the visitor. 
This is done by complimentary speeches, bowing the* head 
until the chin rests upon the chest, bending the body 
and knees, joining the hands in front of the person, and 
with them knocking the chest. When the master of the 
house intends to honor the guest most especially, he 
takes the visitor’s hands between his own, gently tap- 
ping or striking them against his breast, it bein to the 
Chinese equivalent to our shaking of hands. Now follows 
the contest as to precedence, neither party choosing to 
enter the dwelling before the other. After various and 
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divers bowings, bendings, knockings, and genuflexions, 
this point is ceded by host and guest entering the house 
together. 

Upon entering the reception-room, another ceremony 
ensues, equally protracted and irksome. The point now 
to be determined is, where each shall sit, and who shall 
be seated first. The host now waves his hand to a large 
arm-chair, requesting the honored guest to be seated, 
attempting to take a small chair for himself; good 
breeding compels the guest in his turn to refuse this 
compliment; and, after a wearying contest of politeness, 
the dispute is amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of 
the belligerents, either by both parties sitting down simul- 
taneously on the same couch, or on two chairs of equal 
dimensions and similar forms. The fatigue of all this 
over-strained courtesy may easily be conceived, as the 
same routine is observed with each visitor, as it would be 


considered bad taste to ask a guest to meet an inferior in 
station; therefore equals are only invited to a feast or 
ceremonious entertainment. 


s 


As soon as the guests are assembled, tea is handed 
round in small covered cups, which are placed on silver 
stands, shaped like a boat, beautifully chased, or orna- 
mented with filagree work. This indulgence being com- 
pleted, and a little conversation passed the rounds, a 
tribe of servants, clad in long white linen robes enter the 
room, by drawing back the silken curtains of the doorway 
leading into the eating-room. The host then invites his 
visitors to enter the room, and partake of an humble re- 
past which he had arranged for them: it not being polite 
for the host to enter previous to the guest, or the guest 
in turn previous to the host, a contest now arises, which 
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is come over by the host taking the arms, generally of 


two of his visitors, and requesting the rest to follow. 

The table is generally arranged like all tables for a 
feast, loaded with delicacies of every description, and the 
whole profusely decorated with flowers. Interspersed 
with the dishes of flowers, were baskets of luscious fruits, 
the description and flavor of which, as also beauty, sur- 
passes the fruits of all climes. The eatables upon the 
table of a Chinese are always prepared for the mouth, 
requiring no cutting, and are served in bowls, instead of 
plates, and are eaten with sticks. Tea being their prin- 
cipal beverage, one seldom meets with wine of ordinary 
quality even, and even at that it is drank with extreme 
moderation. 

The first course is served on white porcelain, and con- 
sists of meats richly dressed with gravies, oil, capers, and 
spices. ‘The second course is served on blue porcelain, 
and consists of variously dressed poultry of every des- 
cription, and cut in forms of animals and birds; with this 
course comes in the soup peculiar to the Chinese taste and 
nation ; it is called the bird’s nest soup, being made from 
the gelatinous lining of the swallow’s nest, which tastes 
very like common soup made from beef. With the addi- 
tion of spices, and the various sauces used, it is very 
palatable. 

The third course, consisting of water-fowl, and gener- 
ally duck, is served on white porcelain, marked with a 
green dragon, having four claws; as dragons having five 
claws represented is only allowed by the emperor. The 
vegetables are served, as we usually see them on our own 
tables, with an excess of sauces and gravies. 

The next course followed: pastry, and sweetmeats 
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placed in bowls, prepared in form of animals, and filled 
with delicious ingredients, too rich for the appetite already 
appeased by niceties. This course is succeeded by others, 
the numbers and varieties of which would only weary in 
description. It is sufficient to form some idea of the 
many changes, when I tell you that often five hours are 
passed in masticating viands of almost endless variety 
and description; it being the greatest mark of attention 
on the part of a host to press his friends to eat more, 
and even to transfer from his own bowl bits of meat, or 
whatever he may be eating, to that of his visitors. The 
imbibing of tea completes the repast; and the host takes 
his visitors to the theatre, to laugh away the effects of a 
sumptuous dinner. 

It is the custom among the Chinese to send presents 
to the host after an entertainment like the one just de- 
scribed, remunerating in a manner the outlays of the 


entertainer. This, although betraying a generous spi- 
rit, is often attended with hard feelings, and oftentimes 
creates greit division in society and state. — Sunday 
School Gazette. 


CHARADES. 


A young friend tells us that she found out both the Puzzle 
and Charade in our last number. The answer to the former is 
‘Caius Marcius Coriolanus;” to the latter, ‘‘ Toast-rack.”’ 

We again borrow from our cotemporary the ‘ Schoolfellow,” 
two Charades for the amusement of our readers this month. We 
are not quite contented to borrow always. Why cannot some of 
our readers write Charades? Are not Northern boys and girls as 
ingenious as those at the South? We can hardly believe that 
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there are none of our little friends able to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of others in this way. During the pleasant evenings of the 
coming summer, when it is too warm for much exertion, we should 
think two or three brothers and sisters might occupy themselves 
very pleasantly in making Charades. We do not forget those 
who have sent us puzzles, and willingly acknowledge their kind- 
ness; but we should like a variety of our own. — Ep. 








A CHARADE. 


A Roman Emperor of worthy note ; 

A Grecian Poet who most ably wrote ; 

In olden times a City long renowned ; 

A fabled God with horns and ivy crowned; 

A Goddess of the smootbly gliding Po; 

A Tyrant, whose last end was one of woe; 

The third ‘‘ Good Sovereign” on the Roman throne. 
Now, if you guess these various names aright, 
Their ‘heads ”’ will form a flower scarlet bright, 

To each and every little reader known. 


PUZZLE. 


To a thousand I bid you add one, 

A thousand and nothing add on; 

Then take just the fifth of a score, 

And the fourth part of half nothing more: 
Put them all in a row, and behold, 

The name of a tree will be told. 


The letter from “ Jamie to Lily,” in our last, should have had 
the signature ‘“* E, A. T.” 
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